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| Hill Grove, Wandsworth, London, 8S. W. , England. 
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through England and Germany, returning, if desired, 
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and required. Address 

M. H. G., Post-office, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


(= ES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
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| Cambridge, Mass. 
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A NEW BOOK BY 
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By Mrs. Oliphant, author of ‘ 
$3.00, 


THE 
ters. 
12mo, 


The 


* Mrs. Oliphant’s hand has not lost its cunning. 
The writing is bright 
brilliantly (vivid. - 
°— Blackie ods 
THE STATESMAN’S VEAR-BOOK. 
count of the States of the Civilized World. 
Librarian to the Royal Geographical Society. 


than ‘The Makers of Florence.’ 
presentation of old Venetian life 
this very charming and instructive volume. 


after Official Returns. 12mo, 35.00. 
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whether 


political and commercial changes in fact, 
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tineau, D.D., LL.D., 
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ete., etc. With Illustrations. 
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The remarkable featur f 1] 
bate which has ! nh running t] < 
for the past we k is the readi SHOW f 
the Republican Senators to do the bidding of 
the Grand Army of the Republic, whatever 


that bidding might be Mr 


Nebraska, in explaining the bill of whi 
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had the Inanagement, Sand thal tr Ii 
charged by the Grand Army of the ib lic 
with the duty of helping to pass this bill as it 
cime from the hand f its Pension Com 


Mr Minnesota, a Chair 
man of the Pension Committee, defended that 
that it had 
brought in a carelessly drawn bill, by 
that 
the Republic formulated the bill introduced 
} Senator that 


ny the 
“your Committee, when many of these fea- 


Davis o 


mittee,’ 


Committee from the charge 
wing 
the Grand 


‘the members of Army ot 


from Nebraska,” and 
tures which have been called to the attention 
of the Senate their 


felt exceeding] loath to disturb the phras« ra) 


were called to attention, 
logy or the principles upon which it is based.” 
Mr. Plumb of 
whether the bill really represented the wishes 
of the Mr 
plied that ‘‘this bill in exact 


Kansas raised the question 


Grand Army, qnd Manderson re 
language Was 
Committee of the 
Republic.” The 


the discussion showed that tl 


formulated by the Pension 
Grand Army of th 
course of 


whole 
I> 
iC ive 
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dicr vote,” and he w bundantly justitied 
in the sati he emploved in desc y 
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the variou s of the Repub nea lates 
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illustration of the great advantage which thie 


Democratic party reaps from having such a 
President as Mr. Cleveland, that his pension 
record enables Democratic Senators to feel 
a contidence of popular support in opposing 


the pension-grabbers which they never before 
Timid 
a year ago were afraid that his veto of the 
Bill going to 
Democratic party, but 
that Republican papers were 
right when they declared that ‘‘ the country 
Will applaud and sustain him in it” (Albany 
that ‘‘ the will be 
approved by public sentiment throughout the 


expericn¢ed. Democrats in Cong 


Dependent Pension 
harm the 
have learned 


Was 


they 


Erpre 8&8); veto venerally 


to oppose the Ways 
bill, and thus 


The 


country” (Troy 


Nation. 


Times), that ‘‘ the 


} of the United States owe recognition to 


peo- 


the courage of President Cleveland for his 
tion Poughkeepsie Hagl); that ‘un- 
ubtedly the country is with him” (Buffalo 
Ei s): that ‘‘the veto will prove a great 


publi ervice” (Philadelphia Pres 
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pan American conference that Mr. Phe Ips is 
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will be wool 
admitted free 
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how 
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Atkinson's 


Mr. Bear and others denied Mr 


| statements very roundly and very sharply 


He now publishes his justification in an arti 
cle of three pages, not only sustaining hi 
Ameri 
erowers can do as well with wheat 
In other 


margin as much a 


former statement, but affirming that 
ean wheat 
at 28s. as they could in 1873 at 50s. 
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The 
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words, 
6s. per quarter. reductions in cost sin 
1875, which parately and in de 





tail by Mr. Atkinson, are as follows, in terms 

of Enelish money : 

feduction in the railway charges 11s ‘ Mol 

Red tion in the steamer charges ns 

Reduction in planting and reaping . 2s, or more 

Reduction in miding and sacking. 3s. OL re 

Reduction in elevating, handling ete Is, 
Minimum reduction per quarter, . 22s 

Take 22s. reduction in cost from d0s., the 


Liverpool price in 1873, and we have 28s. as 
the American 
farmer on the same footing that he held in 
1873. Mr. Atkinson gives his authofities for 


equivalent which puts the 


his several calculations, and we think that he 
The fact that wheat 


continues to go to Liverpool in large quantities 


has made out his case. 
at about 80s. per quarter, would seem to con- 
Mr. 


establish presumptively his later one. 


firm Atkinson's original thesis, and to 


Senator Sherman has bestirred himself and 
induced the Senate to pass a resolution re- 
questing the President to negotiate a treaty 
with the Emperor of China providing that 
no Chinese laborer shall enter the United 
States. Mr. Sherman’s motive is transparent 
—too transparent to effect its purpose. He 
has found that his votes against the Anti-Chi 
nese Bills years ago have made him unavaila 
ble asa Republican candidate for President 
and he is trying to 
the other side of 


the continent by extraordinary zeal against 


on the Pacific Coast, 


‘make himself solid” on 
the Chinese now. But it will not avail. The 
people will remember that he voted against 
the Anti-Chinese Bills when the issue was 
vital one, and no death-bed repentance wi 


t 
it¢ 


ie for that offence. 


In the long litical Americanisms, 


list of po 
we meet with no fitting name for christening 


he pet stratagem of our Florence states 


man.  Ilis master-stroke is rejecting in good 


et terms a proffered and coveted honor, 





while all the while hoping that no number 
f refusals will prove a rebuilt. The keen 
eve of the ancient comedi detected 
eakness in Athenian demavogues who 
clined flice with View t ? king their 
ele nh surer, and Phi Pp it eave it the 
eC x, Accismusis not to be found 

n Webster Though never as yet discover- 
1 in English book made to be read, 
it has been printed by Chambers, Smart, 
Worcester nd the New Dictionary, as if 
with prophetic instinct that it would be 
led. Dr. Murray defines it ‘ta feigned 


refusal of that which is earnestly desired.” 
this form of words comes pat for describing 
Blaine’s declinatures, and preéminently the 
last. We must always eke out our vocabu 
lary with Greek. How could we do without 


telegraph, telegram, telephone, phono- 
Let us thank the 


teaching us accismus, which 


gram, telepathy, ete.? 


Greeks for 
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our idiom may perhaps shorten to accism, as 


it contracts schisma to schism. Accismus is 
better than ‘* 


cess rather than an action 


? 


still hunt,” which befits a pro 

It is better than 
o episcopart, Which is worn out, and has 
an ecclesiastical squint, as growing out of 
the canon-law maxim, ‘‘ Indignus est sacei 
dotio nisi fuerit ordinatus invitus.” It is 
better than Cresarism, which is consecrated 
to indicate cravings not for a first, but for a 
third Presidential term. In fine, a word in 
its newest gloss is demanded to brand the 


newest mock-modesty in our political aspi 


rants 


The ‘* Pauper Immigrant” Law was put to 


a curious test a short time ago when our Con 
sul at Liverpool sent to New York a seaman 
who shipped on an American vessel at San 
Francisco, and who was left sick and crip 
pled at his consulate. As a foreigner with 
out means Of support, he was not permitted 


by the Board of Emigration to land, and, 


with the concurrence of the Treasury De 


partment, he was returned to Liverpool at 


the vessel’s expense. Now, under an old and 
well-known law, our consuls are required to 


furnish relief to all American seamen found 





destitute within their districts This reliet 
medical aid, and 


u insportation to the United States The sul 


includes board, clothing, 
jects of this relief must be American sea 
men, but the regulations of the Department 
of State have for many years included in this 
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ll persons, of whatever nationality, who 


] 
Class al 


ship with an American vessel from ene of our 


home ports. As a matter of fact, the majority 
f American seamen to-day entitled to the 
privileges mentioned are not American citi 
zens. When left upon a consulate, they are 
hot only entitled to be sent to the United 
States at the expense of the Government 
no master of one of our vesse!s can refuse to 
tuke them on board when the Consul requests 
it. The troublesome individual in this case 
was a foreigner, but he was, under the relief 
laws mentioned, an American seaman, and 
was not possible for the Consul at Liverpool 
to refuse him transportation, or for the captain 
of the vessel todeny him passage, without 
curring the penalties of the law. We under- 
stand that upon his return to Liverpool the 
Consul made a report to the Department of 
State, which led to a conference between it 
ind the Treasury Department, resulting in 
in agreement that hereafter such seamen, 


Known as ‘‘ consuls’ men,” should be per 
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THE TARIFF BILL. 
majority of the 
is so moderate 


Tue bill reported by the 
Ways and Means Committee 


in its reduction of duties, and so little cal- 
culated to disturb or unsettle any estab 
lished industry, that the Republicans in 
Congress will have to strain themselves 
heavily to make any kind of fight against 
it. It does not go beyond the average 
reduction recommended by the Tariff 
Commission of 1883, although differing 


in details from the bill then recommend- 
ed. It is in harmony with the recommenda- 
tions of Senator Sherman and Representa 
tive Dawes in 1872, at a time when 
there was necessity pressing the 
Government to reduce a surplus revenue, as 
In his speech supporting tariff 
Sherman said : 


made 


ho upon 


there is now. 
reduction in that year Mr, 


“It must be remembered that the present 

duties, taken together, are far in excess of 
what they were before the war, and that they 
have been three times largely increased since 
the passage of the Morrill Tariff Act of 
1861 The result of such duties is to 
secure to mechanical industries higher wages 
than can be earned in other kindred em 
ployments. Such excessive protection not 
only ceases to diversify production, but forces 
labor into protected employments. If the 
present rates of duty were high enough during 
and since the war, when home industry was 
burdened with heavy internal taxes—with 
stamp duties, income taxes, and high rates on 
raw materials—then, surely, they are now too 
high when all these taxes are removed... 
I have listened with patience day by day to the 
statements of gentlemen who are interested in 
our domestic productions. Lama firm believer 
in the general idea of protecting their industries, 
but I assure them, as [ assure their representa 
tives here, that if the present high rates of 
duties, unexampled in our country, and higher 
by nearly 50 per cent. than they were in 1S61, 
are maintained on metallic and textile fabrics 
after we have repealed the very internal taxes 
which gave rise to them, and after we have sub 
stantially given them their raw materials free of 
duties, we shall have a feeling of dissatisfaction 
among other interests in the country that will 
overthrow the whole system, and do greater 
harm than can possibly be done 
reduction of the present rates of duty. And | 
am quite sure that intelligent men engaged in 
the production of various forms of textile and 
metallic fabrics feel, as I do, that it is wiser 
and better to do what is just and right, to make 
areduction in their products, at least to the 
extent of the reduction in this bill on their raw 
materials, rather than to invite a controversy 
in which I believe they will be in the wrong.” 


That all that Mr. Sherman then said is ap- 
plicable to the present tariff, and more, 
evident from the fact that the average rate 
of tax on dutiable goods is nearly 4 per cent. 
higher now than it was then. 
remarked also that, although protective ta- 
riffs have been maintained in this 
continuously for ninety-nine years—that is, 
during the whole period of our national ex- 
istence under the Constitution—they are now 
higher than they were before in our 
history, being upwards of 47 
average on dutiable goods, the highest previ- 


is 


ever 


per cent 


ous tariff (that of 1828) havine averaged 
only 48 per cent. 
The circumstances being such, and the 


necessity of bringing the revenue down to 
the measure of the public expenditures being 
immediate and pressing, we are not surprised 
to find that the Republican attack upon the 
bill is rather upon the mode of 
preparation than upon the merits of 
measure. It called a ‘‘ dark-lantern 


bill,” because the of the 


made 


18 


majority 


It should be | 





| condition that is or 


by a moderate | done very well. 
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Committee did not admit the minority 
into their confidence while it was in 
of preparation. The answer to this is, that 
the minority have it and can try their 
teeth on it They can offer as 
many amendments 


course 


now, 
to any extent. 
now as they could have 
done at any time. The darkness has 
dispelled and the light of day has burst upon 
the scene. The is by means 
dreadful. American industry is not flat on its 
back. The earth will still yield her increase, 
even though wool goes on the free list, and 
certainly manufacturing industry will not be 
harmed by that proceeding, or by the corre- 
sponding reduction on woollen goods. The 
truth is, that we have been importing the 
wool in the form of cloth that we ought to 
have imported as wool and manufactured 
ourselves. The tariff the very 
key and pivot of the tariff situation, and the 
repeal of the duty on that article is the chief 


been 


disclosure no 


is 


wool 


merit of the present bill, regarded as a mea- 
sure of industrial reform. 
The greatest merit of the 


$50,000,000. 


bill is that it re- 
The caleu 
lation of the Committee is that the reduction 
on sugar will be $11,000,000, 
rials $22,250,000, on woollen manufactures 
$12,000,000, 
$5,000,000. 


duces the revenue 


on raw mate- 


and on miscellaneous articles 
ln order to secure the requisite 
reduction, say $70,000,000, and to provide 
against possible increase of importations of 
some articles on which the duties are reduced, 
but not repealed, it will be necessary to cut 
down the internal revenue by $25,000,000 to 
$30,000,000. Of the measure by which the 
Committee propose to effect this reduction, 
we have spoken on another page. 

Looking at all the difficulties surrounding 


the Committee, and considering the enormous 


| jungle and morass that the present tariff has 


placed in their way, we think that they have 
Undoubtedly of 
detail will be made before the bill comes up 
for general debate, but the public will 
fail to bear in mind that the menacing 
he 


changes 


not 
most 


can placed athwart 


; the country’s pathway, industrially and 
morally, is the piling up of money in the 
Treasury for which the Government has 


country | 


THE PUBLIC AND THE LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINEERS. 

A MEETING of delegates from fifteen divi 

| sions of the Brotherhood of Locomotive En 


no honest use. 


| gineers was held in Tammany Hall on Sun 


day, at which the following curious pream- 


ble and resolutions were passed: 


** Whereas, It is learned from good authority 
that the managers of the various railways 
throughout the country have combined in se- 
cretly aiding and assisting the management of 
the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railway 
in their present trouble, and 

‘Whereas, Such action on the 
managers is cowardly and unfair,therefore be it 

* Resolved, (1.) That we, as representatives of 
the various divisions of the Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Engineers in this vicinity in conven- 
tion assembled. do hereby denounce said action 


its | 08 the part of said managers, and declare that 
5 i 


the | 


we, as an organization, are justified in resort- 
ing to extreme measures in overcoming this 
outside interference with the affairs of our 


brother engineers upon the Chicago, Burling 
ton and Quincy Railway, 


part of said | 
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“(2.) That to this end we recommend that, 
if the aforesaid difficulty is not settled within 
a reasonable time, upon a fair and reasonable 
basis, all the Brotherhood men upon tbe con- 
necting lines of the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy system will resign their positions upon 
a given date. 

) That if this action, as a means of last 
resort, is not sufficient to gain the just and 
reasonable demands of the engineers and _ fire- 
men upon the aforesaid railway, we, as an en- 
tire organization throughout the United States, 
( ‘anada, and Mexico, join issue with them in a 
universal demand for their acknowledged 
rights—of being paid the established rates for 
work ac tually performed.” 


One of the oddest hallucinations of labor 
is the notion that 
they can somehow start a select little society 
which will be so strong that it will, by doing 


agitators and organizers 


something ‘a given date,” in obedience 

ya preconcerted signal from somebody, be 
able to bring the American people to 
their knees, and be able to exact from: them 
such concessions as are usually made only to 
the demands of a conquering army. Poor Pow 
derly had this dream in his weary head 
when he started the Knights of Labor. His 
notion was that by getting all the trades into 
one organization, ruled despotically by a 
small Council, he could order ‘ general 
strikes’ ona ‘‘ given date,” and thus bring all 
the industry of the country to a standstill, 
and compel the community to treat with the 
Grand Master Workmen and the General 
Worthy Foremen as it would treat with the 
commander of an invading force which had 
just crushed the last attempt at armed re- 


on 


whole 


sistance. 
The public has been for some years—in fact, 


for nearly as long as people in our time re 
member any news of the day which does not 
concern them personally — accustomed to 
hearing Mr. P. M. Arthur and the Brother- 
| hood of Locomotive Engineers spoken of asa 
very conservative, prudent, and public-spirit- 
ed body, forming a marked in 
their of their affairs to the 
other trades-unions. This view of them, too, 
has been fully justified by their course dur 
ing the past ten years, and journal has 
been more careful to take it than the Va- 


contrast 
management 


no 


tion has been. We have refrained from 
any allusion to the hot-headed and dema 
gogic beginnings of Arthur's carecr as a 


But now that he seems dis 
posed to repeat his old follies, and convert 
every trade dispute into an attack on the 
whole community, and to try to paralyze 
the business of a whole nation, in order that 
a few hundred men may force a corporation 
to employ them at rates fixed by themselves, 
to recall earlier perform- 
ances as a labor manager. 

He succeeded in 1873, as head of the Bro 
| therhood, a very conservative man named 
Wilson, who refused to countenance a strike 


labor agitator. 





| it seems time his 


on the leased lines of the Pennsylvania 
| Company in that year. When he took 
| office, he was full of fight, and began a 
| policy of steady striking on the New 
| England roads. His strikes, being novel 
| ties both to the public and the roads, 
| were mostly successful. The roads suc- 
| eumbed because the public opinion was in 
| that early, rudimentary stage’ in) which 
| everything that ‘Labor’ did = or said 


| seemed right. His plan of operations at 
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that time was to decide on a_ strike 
secretly and give secret instructions to 


the engineers as tothe hour at which the 
strike was to take place 
and only two hours’ notice, 
to the 
every engineer stopped his train wherever it 


Two hours’ notice, 


viven 


was then 


company, and when the time came 


happened to be, and stood by the engine for 
two hours more to give the company an op 
If by that time it 


had made no concession, he took himself off 


portunity to give way. 


though we believe ii not uncom 
mon for him to detach 


convey himself to the nearest station, leaving 


Was 


the locomotive and 


the train standing in the middle of the track, 
no matter how many passengers it contained, 
or What was the season or the weather. One of 
Arthur's strikes, and the most atrocious of all 
was carried out in this manner on the Grand 
midst of 


Trunk Line, in December, in’ the 


Canadian snow and ice ; and trains containing 
women and children were abandoned on the 
track, far from towns or 
who were sent to work the engines were ac- 
tually mobbed and driven off by the ruftians 
of the Brotherhood, acting under his diree 


houses, and men 


tions. 
At last, 
into 


however, the companies wer 


roused resistance by Arthur's growing 
audacity. He had 
strikes in six months, and had boasted at a 


Faneuil Hall 


hand to 


carried through five 


meeting of his followers in 
that he had 


every 


only ‘‘to raise his 


stop railroad running out of 


Boston.” This impudence was more than 
the community could stand, so when he 
made an onslaught on the Boston and Maine 
Road early in 1877, he was collared and sub 
dued., 


small 


His formal demands in this case wert 
ten cents a day increased pay to sixty 
seven men; but the real question involved 
ld 


shou 


was whether an irresponsible agitator 
be allowed to take the management of the 
road out of the hands of the 
and in 


corporation 


ownhernrs, 
The 


secured 


community 


They 


few trains during the 


detiance of the 
resisted him. 
men enough to run a 


=) 


first two critical days To one of these 
men $1,500 in cash was offered if he 
would leave his engine; another was as 


saulted and badly beaten; and all 


them were coaxed, or 


jeered at oO! 


threatened and insulted from one end of 


the line to the other. But the company tr 
umphed. In afew days it had the line in 
working order, and the public feeling ran so 
strongly in its favor that Arthur did not dare 
his threat of : 
Had he done so, it would 


have been immediately met by the 


y oF 
1. general strike on 


to carry out 
the Boston roads 
tion into the Legislature of a law forbiddi: 
any corporation, under heavy penalties 

intrust a locomotive to a member of. the 
Brotherhood 
principle that these men paid their high 


Such a measure, 
est allegiance to another power than the law 
of the State, and could not be relied on not 
to abandon trains full of passengers in dar 
gerous positions, was, we understood 
time, drafted and ready for immediate sub 
mission. But it was not necessary 
paused in his mad career,and was so sobered | 


the exhaustion of the funds of the Br 
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to strike, that he Irned over “ if 
came the enemy ¢ f str ACS, ! I ~ i 
ind luential apostle of ¢ 
moderation, and s rhe ] I 
at \ 
Wi ive 4 { iT 
quarre] witl the Chics b Hf s 
Quinev Roa He mav 1 \ 
contention that the engineers t M 
be paid weording to tl roe t 
kill, and the responsibilities 
altl ivh, if he be t must ! t 
drivers of locomotives differ mental and 
moral constitut f th st of 
kine But his envineers t 
employment of this cor} volu | 
tarily ind for reas S thats 
to the What they now « 
n Tor tiie night t ‘ I i i 
rate of Wares tixed t ‘ s s. } 
who do not wish to e1 vy tl Vie 
terms. Thisis, in the eyes 
portion of the American peopl ridiculous 
claim; but, whether ridiculous or not 
Will not permit a business dispute tw 
ne small knot of laborers at ! l 
or factory, or mine to ben th | ‘ 
text for suspending the trad 1 trans] 
tation of the entire natior ma ret \} 
lurge cities with scarcity Tow 1 
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in 1885-6 it asked for $38,903,353, got $42,- | 
458,823, and spent but $31,672,836. That 
was the year of notable and forced economy, | 
when public salaries were scaled down and | 
every possible retrenchment was practised, so 
as to avert the threatening national bank- 
ruptey. For 1886-7 the estimates called for 
over $37,000,000, and were voted according: | 
ly. For 1887-8 they are $36,270,451. On | 
the whole, taking the average of the last 
three or four years, and leaving out of the 
Treasury estimates the amounts needed for 


payment on the public debt, it seems doubt- 
ful if the necessary Governmental expendi- 
tures can be screwed down below $30,000,000 
yearly. They were slightly over $29,000,000 
in 1885-6, and the severe economy of that 
year is not likely to be repeated soon. 
The Government is organized in 
partments, whose names and respective ex- 
penditures may be seen in the following table 
of estimates for 1887-88: 


nine de- 


$1,002,928 
40,846 
439,994 
434,930 
3,466,882 
1,399,850 
4,426,132 
11 #64391 
13,386,495 


Legislative. 
Executive 
Judicial . . 
Foreign relations, 
Gobernacion 
Justice nee 
Public Works. 
Treasury 

War 


$36,271,448 


Gobernacion includes the administering of 
public schools, the Post-oftice, police and mi- 
litia, etc. The Treasury estimates embrace, 
of course, interest on the public debt. ‘‘Jus- 
tice” includes the subordinate tribunals and 
the national and 
schools. 

The receipts of the Federal Treasury dur- 
ing the five years ending in July, 1886, ave 
raged $31,416,000. In 1883-84 they reached 
the sum of $37,620,000, undoubtedly the 
largest in the history of the country. For 
1885-86 they were $27,810,909. This income 
arises from customs duties and internal taxa- 
tion. The latteris a systematized levying on 
everything in sight, and appears to have 
produced about one-quarter of the total re- 
venue in 1885-6. The principal items are: 
Stamps, $6,108,413; direct taxes (on sales, 
professions, real estate in the Federal District, 
etc.), $1,038,074; sales of church property, 
$220,618; lotteries, $273,074. The remainder 
of the national revenue is derived from the 
Post-oftice and Government Telegraph, from 
the sale of public lands, and the 
of railroads and other Government proper- 
ty, together with the 
No clear idea can be 
from the Treasury reports of the exact 
amount of the last item. But the total re 
ceipts are stated clearly enough, and are 
clearly enough considerably below the total 
expenditures. In fact, the budget has 
steadily shown a deficit for the past five 
years averaging $5,000,000, except in 1884-5, 
when it.was over $15,000,000. It was un- 
questionably this repeated running behind 
that caused the last public loan. 

As we have already made clear, the re- 
quirements of the Treasury will be heavier 
as the interest charge on the national debt 
goes on increasing. What is the prospect 
that the receipts will be augmented in an 


technical professional 


lease 


receipts from = cus- 


toms duties. obtained 





equal or greater proportion, as they will have 
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to be, to prevent ultimate bankruptcy ? 
Very poor, it seems to us. Certainly, there 
appears to be no possibility of extending the 
system of internal taxation. It had even to be 
slightly curtailed in the last fiscal year report- 
ed, and the revenue from it fell off more than 
$300,000. The only real hope of an increas- 
ed income is in larger returns from the du- 
ties on foreign commerce. In point of ex- 
ports, Mexico’s foreign trade has shown a 
considerable growth in the last five years. 
Exports have increased from $29,928,697 in 
80-81 to $43,647,717 in ’85-86. Still, the 
increase has been almost wholly in the one 
item of precious metals. And, with the 
practical removal of all export duties, this 
means nothing for the income of the Govern- 
ment, Whatever it may denote as to the gene- 
ral prosperity of the country. 

No full and trustworthy statistics of im- 
ports are accessible, but it is undoubted that 
they have fallen off. We know, for exam- 
ple, that England’s exports to Mexico fell 
from $9,518,522 in 1882 to $4,212,162 in 
1885, and that the United States exported to 
Mexico in the same years goods to the value 


of $13,820,000 and $7,370,000 respectively. 


It would thus appear that the impetus 
given to Mexican trade by the opening 
of the American railroads was not as 


lasting as was hoped. Something may be 
expected from the general commercial rally 
just now prevalent, and possibly from the 
working of the new tariff, not yet a year in 


force. But there seems to be no likelihood 
that Mexico will find in her custom 
houses material to bridge over the gap 
between her income and expenses. Re- 
trenchment is scarcely possible, unless 
in the enormously disproportionate cost 


of the army. The Government may get 
up courage to try that, though only as a dire 
We sincerely hope that we are 
wrong in our conclusions, for we sympathize 
with the rulers of Mexico in their efforts to 
make head against her immense financial 
difficulties; but we cannot help anticipating 
a repetition of the old story of deferred and 
unpaid interest, then of repudiated (under 
the name of readjusted) debts. 


necessity. 


THE DUPONTS AND THE DURANDS. 


THERE is a very amusing story in a recent 
number of the Paris Zemps illustrative of 
what it calls the ‘‘ Americanization of our 
Manners.” The particular ‘* Americani- 
zation” to which it refers is the practice, 
which it alleges to be growing in Paris, of in- 
viting to evening parties people with whom 
the host and hostess have no_ personal 
acquaintance. The writer evidently —be- 
lieves that American parties are at least 
partly made up of ‘‘ entire strangers,” and 
that it is the custom here for those who give 
balls or dances to send invitations to any 
one whom they would like to have, or 
whom they would like to be thought to 
have had, or of whom they have heard as 
frequenting other people’s soircées, He inti- 
mates that it has gone so far, indeed, that at 
American parties watclres and trinkets are as 
unsafe as they would be at a horse-race or a 
fire; that prudent people leave them at home 





when going to such entertainments; and that 
in Paris their example begins to be followed. 

The story he tells in illustration of this is 
that of a certain M. Dupont and M. Durand, 
who had apartinents in the same house in 
Paris, but who were bound by _ their 
leases not to evening parties of 
any description, the proprietor, who lived 
in the building, having a strong objection 
thereto. Wishing very much, however, to 
have dances in their rooms, they demanded 
his permission and got it, on condition that 
they would both give their parties the same 
evening, so that he might not lose more than 


give 


one night’s rest. He then instructed his 
concierge that when the evening came 
he was to watch at the entrance and 


send Dupont’s guests to Durand’s apartment, 
and Durand’s, in like manner, to Dupont’s 
apartment, which he did. But, as the 
proprietor anticipated, it made, for a while, 
no difference to either guests or hosts. As 
none of the guests knew either Dupont or 
Durand, and as Dupont and Durand knew 
none of the guests, the fraud of the con- 


cierge was not discovered, and all went 
merry as & Mmarriage-bell. At last, 
however, an acquaintance of Dupont 


did arrive, and, finding himself in Durand’s 
apartment, gave the alarm ; a panic spread 
among the guests, and they made a rush for 
Dupont’s apartment. Their 
vealed the truth to Durand’s guests already 
there, and they in their turn made a rush 
for Dupont’s apartment. The opposing 
currents met on the staircase, and the 
block was so alarming that the concierge, 
who was in of laughter, 
alarmed, and sent for the policeman who 
was keeping order the 
in the street. He was an old soldier and a 
man of decision, and he promptly restored 
order by calling on all the Duponts to file to 
the right, and all the Durands to the left, and, 
when the ranks were properly formed, shout- 


uppearance re- 


tears became 


among carriages 


ed, ‘‘En avant! Circulez!” and all went 
well, and each host soon had his own 
guests. But the confusion and nervous 


prostration in which they found him on their 
arrival can be readily imagined. The horri- 
ble truth had slipped out that his company 
were unknown to him, that he had filled his 
rooms with strangers, and had apparently no 
personal friends of his own whom he cared 
to see when he gave a fete. 

The story is told as an actual occurrence, 
though doubtless somewhat embellished in 
the telling. But have similar things hap 
pened in this city of New York under like 
conditions, might they have happen- 
ed? Have we Duponts and Durands ‘in 
our midst,” who appeal to that of 
being in a crowd in a well-furnished house, 
where there is good eating and drinking 
going on, by which so many of us are 
animated, without caring particularly how 
we get there, who our companions 
who invites us? Between people who ac 
cept invitations from rich strangers, and 
people who like to go to the houses of rich 
strangers whether they are invited or not, 
the line of demarcation is very faiat, and 
the that the 
are meet at balls 


or 


love 


are, or 


s ’ 
1s Iwo Classes 


consequence 


very apt to aud par 
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There 


on in this city recently at 


° -. . - | hore 
ties In reater OF ess numbers, 


was a large recepti 
which both were present in great force, and 


got tipsy together, and jostled the ladies in 
the dressing-rooms, and stole their wraps, and 
turned the 


vulgar riot and debauch. 


féte into ascene of 


very nearly 
But are such things 
common or even frequent 


+ 


Of course such customs are ruinous to any 
When the 
relation of host and guest is reduced simply 
the of 


on there 


thing that can be called manners, 


to offer and acceptance a heavy 


be 


nor respect on 


a certain evening, can 
neither authority on one side 
the other. The house is hotel, in 
which there is nothing to pay and the land 
On 


costs men nothing, even the best men 


simply a 


lord is not responsible for valuables. 
what 
put littie value. Dinners and suy 
roof should 


than a tre 


ypers under 
f 


one’s own stand for some- 


thing more ‘at i 
1 


usually di 


n a bar-room 
es, In order to put a guest under a 
sense of obligation 
least 
the g 
part of the host, some respect for his character, 


it he 


ns They should indicate at 


favorable knowledge of 


light 


and 


uest, howe ver s 


pres 1OUS 


indires t, on the 


and some contidence th has better rea 
man's 
it 


motive 


behaving 
fear 


which 


sons for properly i 
of 


has 


nh @& 


house than the being kicked ot 


Hospitality no better 


than showing off to as large a crowd 


HS } Ss 


sible how much money one has got, can 
hardly be called civilized intercourse at all. 
It is not much better than the show of wives 


the King of the Niam-Niams made to 
It 


which 


which 


Schweinfurth, the traveller. has none of 


the moral foundation all civilized 


communities now try to give to their lal 


SU 
usSares, 

No city has probably done as much to 
swell the ranks of the Duponts and Durands 


as Washington, owing to the almost com 


plete merger which has there taken place 


between public and private life. The 


tice of treating every man in office as the 
versonal acquaintance of everybody who 


} 
i 


ives in the city, or can raise money enough 


to get there from any other part of tl 


to 


it 
his 


the streets, 


country, and obliging him open 


house to eve rvbodyv who walks 


has brought attempts at privacy into mor 
or less disrepute, and given everybod 
» the 


of everybody who entertains at 





rt of “natural right” te hospit 


all. 


makes this all the odder is, that there 
i o city in which there is so much talk 
about ‘‘ etiquette,” and so little etiquett 
Which is of the slightest value as a regula 
lator of social intercourse Discussions 
about etiquette and decisions of knotty points 


act, if one might jud 


of etiquette, in f 





from the lettersof newspaper correspondents 
cupy a large part of the time of all thos 
who are not seriously occupied with polities 
but In no capital in the world has eti tt 
S ttle power, oris kr rw le le of itof so] 
tle use In fact, if Washington custor 
were spread to New York, the simplest 
hospit . uld anidly co. t} f 
hospitality would rapidly go the way 


‘New Year's calls.’ 


{MOS BRONSON 


ALCOTI 


Ir is often noticed, when the tie between 


two life-long associates is broken by the death 
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of the shock from that moment, as 
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was the intercourse, for many vears, bet we 
Mr. Alcott and Mr. Emerson—so perfect tl 
mutuallove and reverence—so constant the 
operation in the kind of work the iand 


infl they 


meeive of Mr 


exerted—ths 
Alcott 


seemed eminently appropriate that 


lence 
it 


remaining 


as living lor 


ployed in writing his friend's memoir 
were singularly different in temperament, 


vet singularly united 
plicit 
chosen place of residence and in the 
tluence they exercised. Inallother respects t 
Mr. Alcott 
instance of what may be 

Without 


with no family traditions of cul 


were unlike. was conspicuously 


alled the self-madk 


in literature. early a 


ivantages, 


place among the most refined thoug tan 
the most powerful exponents of the ideal a 
tude ; whereas Mr. Emerson can whit 


Holmes called Brahmin blood, had behind | 
a line of educated clergymen, : 


the best that « 


ing by the New England of his vout rt 
temperaments were in many ways differ 

Emerson was shy and reserved, Alcott w 
effusive and cordial ; Emers repressed } 


adulation, Alcott « 


Emerson found in literature bis natur 


sonal 
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platform, to be pointed out, digito moustrart, 
and he may have liked to feel that his venerable 
aspect had the effect of a benediction. But he 
was equally true to the anti-slavery movement, 
when that meant 
diminution of his always scanty finances, and 


the sacrifice of friends, the 


even the physical danger involved in mobs. 
Once at least, in a very conspicuous instance, 
he proved himself personally brave when many 
others proved cowards. On the night of the 
attempted of the fugitive Anthony 
Burns, in (May 26, 1854), after the 
door of the United States Court-house, where 
the slave was imprisoned, had been burst in, 
the 
met by a 
shal’s men, and were 


rescue 


soston 


inside were 
of the Mar- 
forced out again, after 


few abolitionists who got 


much larger body 
one of the deputy marshals had been killed. 
The crowd outside was amply sufticient to have 
made its wav in and rescued the slave from the 
United States Marshal, had but 
thirty men and was taken wholly unprepared, 
as he afterwards admitted; but, unhappily for 
the assailants, owing to a miscarriage of the 


who about 


notice given at Faneuil Hall, the crowd 
itself was composed mostly of lookers-on, 
and not of men who meant business. 


The invaders being ejected, the Court-house 
steps were left empty, the crowd forming a 
while the Marshal's men fell 
back to the stairway, over which their pistols 


semicircle below ; 


could be seen pointing into the empty and 
lighted hall which had just been the scene of 
conflict. 
moment of truce; everybody waiting to see 
what would happen next. The next thing that 
happened was the calm advance from among 
the crowd of the dignified form of Mr. Alcott, 
who had just arrived on the scene. 
ing the first 
one of the ejected assailants 


It was a picturesque  situation—a 


Ascend- 
step, he paused, and said to 
as placidly as 
‘Why 


addressed 


if in one of his own ‘ conversations ” 
The 
replied with some indignation, *‘ Because these 
people will not stand by us.” Mr. Alcott return- 
ed no answer, but, grasping his cane, ascended 


are we not within?” person 


the steps, entirely alone, and stood for a moment 
aconspicuous figure, at the brightly-lighted door- 
way. A pistol-shot was fired from within, pre- 
sumably at him, upon which the philosopher, 
looking quietly round and seeing that he had no 
followers, and that it would have been throwing 
away his life to proceed, turned and walked 
down the steps, with the same measured gait 
and without the slightest precipitancy of man- 
ner, reéntering the crowd which opened to re 
ceive him. This anecdote has not before ap- 
peared in print, so far as we know, but we 
have it froma participant in the affair, who 
declares that under the circumstances neither 
Socrates nor Plato could have behaved more 
handsomely. 

It is probably true that in the later years of 
his life Mr. Alcott felt some reaction from the 
theological radicalism which at one time mark- 
ed him, and which made him in this direction a 
source of influence over others. 
nual meeting of the Free Religious Association 
I8GS, he reattirmed his old attitude of the 
simple humanity of Jesus Christ, and of the es 


in 


sential identity of all forms of the religious | 


sentiment. He said of this position: 


At the first an- | 





Nation. 


‘Line 


most sublime.” But during the later years of 
his life, though he took part in the very last 
meeting of the same Association, he seemed to 
revert more towards the historical Christianity 
in which his childhood was reared; although it 
is claimed by some of his intimate friends 
that his position was not essentially altered 
from what it was when he was held among 
the chiefs of liberalism. At any rate, the ap- 
parent change led to his taking an active part 
in various ‘‘ symposia” held by Mr. Joseph 
Cook, at which the veteran free-thinker was 
received with many blandishments, and was 
introduced to strangers without compunction 
as ‘* Mr. Alcott, the American Plato.” 

Mr. Alcott’s published volumes were as fol- 
lows: ‘Conversations with Children on the Gos- 
pels, conducted and edited by A. B. Alcott,’ 2 
vols. (Boston: Munroe, 1836-7); ‘Spiritual Cul 
ture, or Thoughts for the Consideration of Par- 
ents and Teachers’ (Boston: Dowe, 1841 [this 
was anonymous, but was attributed to Mr. Al- 
cott by Charles Lane in Dial iii, 417); ‘ Tablets,’ 
(Boston: Roberts, 1868); ‘Concord Days’ (Bos- 
ton: Roberts, 1872); ‘ Sonnets and Canzonets’ 
(Boston: Roberts, 1882). Tothese must be added 
a preliminary sketch of Emerson, printed but 
not published, and also many contributions to 
the Dial (1840-44), the Radical, and other maga- 
zines. In the Atlantic Monthly (ix, 445) he 
wrote one of the best sketches yet made of Tho- 
reau, under the title ‘‘ The Forester.” But he 
was less disposed to pride himself upon his books 
than upon his chosen mode of influence, the 
conversation; and it was through this, rather 
than by anything placed in the permanent re- 
cord of print, that his influence was exerted. 
He in the Dia/, in 1842, ‘* We must 
come to the simplest interecourse—to Conver- 
sation and the Epistle. These are most po- 
tent agencies—the reformers of the world” 
(ii, 431). And he might well feel it a tribute to 
nis real power in this chosen form of propa- 
gandism, that, after his audiences in the East- 
grown 
attentive, he should have found a wide circle 
scattered through different Western cities, who 
opened parlors and pulpits to him for an annual 
tour of conversation and discourse, sending him 


wrote 


ern States had less numerous and less 


back each year happy, refreshed, and—wonder 
of all wonders!—with money in his purse. 

Mr. Alcott contributed even less than Emer- 
son to anything that can be cailed svstematic 
thought; he remote than 
Emerson from anything to be called a system. 
Yet the good that be did was not merely 
fragmentary and sporadic; it might rather be 


was indeed more 


called, using one of his own high-sounding 
adjectives, atmospheric; it lay in the atmos- 


phere of the man, his benign face, his 
pure life, his only too willing acceptance 


of everything that looked like original thought 
in others. More than all, it lay in the per- 
sistent moral activity that could outlive what 
Emerson called “ failure,” could out- 
grow the censure of his critics, outgrow even 


his 
his earlier self. In some respects he always 
remained the same, even to his 
there was always a certain air of high-souled 


weaknesses: 


| attitudinizing; he still seemed at times what 


** So fine, so sublime a religion as ours, older | 


than Christ, old as the Godhead, old as the 
soul, eternal as the heavens, solid as the rock: 
is and only is; nothing else is but that, and it 
is in us and is us ; and nothing is our real selves 
but that in the breast.” 


And so identified was he with the whole spirit 
of that meeting that he said of it, ‘‘ I have sean 
many charmed days, and shared sublime hopes ; 
but this, of all days I have yet seen, is the 





| sophy,” 


some one long since called him, ‘ an inno- 
cent charlatan.” Even his latest achieve- 
ment, the ‘* Concord Summer School of Philo- 
had of 
posing for something that it was not. It 
undoubtedly fulfilled Mr. Aleott’s most de- 
to find himself the centre of 
an admiring group of young disciples, hav- 
ing the Assabet River for an Ilissus and 
the Concord elms for the historic plane-trees; 
but, after all, the institution, like its name, 


always an indefinable air 


licious visions 


was a little incongruous; there was plenty 
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of summer, something of philosophy, and 
very little school. Probably most of those who 
were assembled came with the desire to place 
themselves in contact with Mr. Alcott; and 
this was the highest compliment they could 
pay him. They instinctively felt, as all may 
well feel, that the essential fidelity of the 
man to great abstract principles made him 
a living exponent, not merely of the tem- 


porary school of Transcendentalism, but of 
the whole ideal attitude. Now that he has 
passed away, all his little vanities, if he 


had them—all his oracular way of peering 
into the dark and winning but little out of it 
these defects, if they were defects, disappear in 
the sweetness and dignity of a life so prolong 
ed and so honorable. There lives no man who 
ever found in Mr. Alcott an enemy; there ex 
ists no man who ever went to him for counsel 
and found him unsympathetic or impatient ; 
while there are many men who, at the forming 
period of their intellectual existence, have de- 
rived fyom him a life-long impetus towards 
noble aims. 


BULGARIA.—II. 


HEIDELBERG, February %, 1SSS. 

THE assassination of the well-intentioned 
Emperor Alexander IL forms an important 
epoch in Bulgarian history. The Prince lost 
his kind and faithful protector, 
well-wisher, and when Prince Alexander tra- 
velled to St. Petersburg to be present at his 
uncle’s funeral, he became exposed to a num 
ber of subtle and dangerous influences. The 
Ring, having lost its confidence of spoiling the 
Bulgarians with the consent of their present 
representatives, did their best to bring about a 
change in the Constitution. They knew that, 
thanks to the venality of the Opposition leaders 
and to the unreasonableness of their followers, 
the Prince well-nigh despaired of furthering 
the development of his country through 
the existing ultra - democratic institutions. 
They hoped to get him into their hands, if he 
established his authority more firmly, and they 
set to work upon him and Alexander III., and 
the Russian Government in order to encourage 
the idea of suspending the Bulgarian Constitu- 
tion. And assoon as the Prince had obtained 
from his people (July 13, 1581) full powers for 
organizing the country, we see the railway 


Sulgaria a 


concession coming up again for discussion. 
This time the Ring had summoned a formida- 
ble array of allies. Besides the Minister of 
Publie Instruction, a native of Bohemia, only 
two Bulgarian Ministers attended the meeting 
of the Cabinet on July 30, 1881, whereas Russia 
was represented by M. Hitrovo, by Lieut.-Col. 
Remlingen (at the head of the Home Office and 
the Board of Public Works), by M. Kopitkin, 
and by a Gen. Struve, who had just arrived 
from St. Petersburg and gave himself out as 
being charged by the Imperial Government to 
claim the right of constructing a line from 
Rustchuk to Sofia. Struve suggested that the 
amount to be spent in preparatory labors 
should be left to him, but Messrs. Vulkoviteh 
and Zhelaskovitch upon fixing the 
amount at 300,000 and maintained 
that the concession, subject to the consent of 
the Chamber, should be ultimately bestowed 
by public competition. If Gen, Struve should 
not obtain it, the 300,000 francs were to be re- 
funded to him either by the contractor or by 
Government. Col. was charged 
officially to notify Gen. Struve of this decision. 
But what did M. Remlingen do? He wrote to 
the General that the Government accorded him 
the exclusive privilege of studying the line, 
having his expenses paid, and submitting pro- 


insisted 
frances, 


temlingen 
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posals for the construction of the railway This 
shameful manmuvre was brought to light and 


frustrated, and when Col. Remlingen tried t 


prevent a Frenchman, Guyon, and a Bulgarian 
of the name of Adyenot trom studying the 
the Prince interfered 

At this period the Prince and his Bulgarian 
Ministers began to doubt Gen. Struve’s assez 
tions as to the importance attached by the 
Russian Government to the construction of a 
** stratezical” line They finally prevailed 
upon M. Hitrovo to go to St. Petersburg and 
obtain from his Government either an advan 
of funds or the guarantee of a loan destined to 
the construction of the line. The Russian 
Cabinet met for the purpose, and refused both 
requests. At the same time Prince Alexandel 
received permission from the Emperor to dis 
charge Col. Remlingen, and to confer his post 


on one of the most abl 


»and trustworthy Bulga 
rians, on M. Natchevitch. 

The Ring was driven to change tactics. M 
Hitrovo leagued himself with the Extreme Left 
whose press was showering abuse on the Prince 
He organized armed bands and sent them across 
the Bosnian frontier to provoke an insurrs 
tion. Austria expressed its dissatisfaction in 
very clear terms, and the Prince felt exasyx 
rated at having to bear the responsibility for 
such a breach of international law Not 
satisfied with this, M. Hitrovo tried to provoke 
a military pronunciamiento against the Princ 
He issued a proclamation to all Russians sery 
ing in the Bulgari¢n army, notifying them 
that, he being the Emperor's sole representative, 
t those 


they need not obey any orders exce] 
| 


proceeding from him. The notice fell flat, as 
the Prince was popular among the ofticers, and 
the Russian Government found itself in honor 
bound to recall its Consul-General Hitrovo, and 
the Minister of War, Kryloff. To be sure 
Prince Alexander had been obliged to proceed 
to Russia himself (April 27, 1882) in order to 
tain their recall, and he was obliged now t 
accept Gen. Alexander Kaulbars as Wat 
Minister, and Gen. Soboleff as Minister of the 
Interior. The latter, a member of the Rin 
was indefatigable in his efforts to obtain a ra 
way concession for his friends, and both the new 
ministers flagrantly transgressed the instru 
tions which Emperor Alexander IIT. had giv 
them in his cousin’s presence. He had told 
them. to support the Prince with all their might 
in his efforts to reorganize Bulgaria, and he 
had ordered them to make common cause wit! 
the so-called Conservative party, which ought 
more justly to be denominated the Moderate 
Liberal party. 


The two generals adopted a haughty and 


overbearing tone towards the Prince and his 


advisers; they allied themselves with the Oppo 
sition, and as soon as they discovered that the 
Bulgarian colleagues Natchevitch, Vulkovit 
and Greshoff were determined not to sa 
their country’s interests to a foreign ring, they 
founded a newspaper, the Ballin, out of | 
ernment funds, for the purpose of 
calumniating the Ministry. The Russian pape 


Noroye Vremuya, zealously joined in this abuse 


and as soon as voices were raised in the Russian 


press in favor of Bulgaria, the official censors 


stepped in and silenced the Ring's adversaries 
The two generals had within a short 

quired the epithet, =he/ 
“railroaders,” so sharp was the insight 

ple into the leading motives of their new 1 : 
ters’ policy. An honest man, M. Arsemwetf 
pening to be in charge of the diploma 


at Sofla, the generals annoyed him to su 
gree that he did no st till he was trans 
to Berlin. Nature it never suite S 
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Army should in future not remain longer than 
three years in the country, so as to run less 
danger of becoming attached to the Prince and 
people, and of preferring Bulgarian liberty to 
tussian oppression. Zankoff was prevailed 
upon to oust his Conservative colleagues from 
the Ministry, but soon afterwards the Russians 
tossed him over, and brought Karaveloff into 
power, who had promised M. Koyander to re- 
serve the Vakarel-Tzaribrod line for Russian 
contractors. <A firm of the name of Gubonin, 
belonging to the Ring, whose representative, a 
worthless fellow of the name of Zavatchi, was 
M. Koyander’s guest, felt sure of obtaining the 
concession, but a Bulgarian company, formed 
at the last instant by a certain Grosseff, under- 
bid the foreigners, and was charged with the 
construction of the line. The Russian Consul- 
General at once abandoned Karaveloff, and 
took up Zankoff, on condition of his openly 
advocating the dethronement of Prince Alex- 
ander. Partly in the hope of obtaining su- 
preme authority after that event, partly with 
the intention of wreaking vengeance on the 
man whose influence with the Czar had brought 
about the dismissal of so many high functiona- 
ries who had zealously toiled for the Ring, the 
whole set applied themselves to the task of un- 
dermining his throne. At St. Petersburg the 
report was spread that Prince Alexander was 
secretly leagued with Austria and Germany for 
the purpose of destroying Russia’s preponde- 
rance in the Balkan Peninsula, and that he had 
thwarted all attempts to construct such lines as 
might be useful to Russia in case of war. 
Among the Panslavists he was denounced as 
an enemy of the orthodox faith and Slav 
propaganda. In Bulgaria he was represented 
as in disgrace with the Czar, and as the cause 
of the Czar’s displeasure with the Bulgarians. 
With the object of effecting this riddance, 
the rebellion of Eastern Rumelia against the 
Sultan was prepared by Col. Tchitchakoff, Rus- 
sian military attaché at Philippopolis. Find- 
ing that this faiied to effect his overthrow, Ser- 
via was either encouraged, or at least not dis- 
couraged from making war upon Bulgaria, 
from which country Russia at once recalied all 
To everybody’s surprise, the Bul- 


her officers. 
garian army accomplished wonders under their 
ruler’s able leadership, and so, as a last strata- 
gem, the nocturnal surprise of the Prince was 
resorted to, and his forcible abduction. 

The author believes, or pretends to believe, 
that it never could have been the deliberate 
aim of Russian policy to convert Bulgarian 
gratitude and reverence into hatred, and to 
overthrow a prince who, up to the very last, 
recognized Russia’s claims to the gratitude of 
Bulgaria, and acknowledged that he owed his 
crown and authority to the Czar. He considers 
the Czar to have been deceived by the calum- 
nies of the Ring, which wished to give the cha- 
racter of national vengeance to its acts of pri- 
vate revenge. 

Prince Bismarck has just been telling us, in 
his great speech of February 6, that Russia has 
no need whatever of adopting further ‘‘ defen- 
sive” measures on her western frontier, since 
nobody dreams of attacking her. To-day’s pa- 
pers state, on the other hand, that at a mili- 
tary council presided over by Generals Van- 
novski and Obrutcheff, it has been decided to 
go on carrying out all the movements of troops 
previously fixed upon. According to our au- 
thor, the latter officer is one of the most impor- 


tant members of the Ring. Are we to infer 


that the contractors, foiled in Bulgaria, are 
trying to bring about a war for the purpose of 
lucre, and have persuaded the Czar that the 
European Peace League intends to attack him, 
in order to collect vast armies, huge storers of 
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electricity, onthe frontiers‘ At all events, we 
see that an individual cannot safely be trusted 
with the sole responsibility for the fate of one 
hundred millions of souls. If a government 
can be led into a series of false moves by a 
reckless set of speculators, how much more 
easily can it succumb to the combined in- 
fluences of religious fanaticism, military pride 
and ambition, and, above all, of a general dis- 
satisfaction with the internal condition of the 
country, which are now rampant in Russia ! 
THEODOR VON BUNSEN, 


LANDOR AND ITALY. 
GeEnoA, February 11, 1888. 

PERHAPS here in Genoa, instead of thinking 
of English literature, I ought to be meditating 
on Columbus and the discovery of America, or 
on the Bank of St. George and the Italian com- 
merce of the Levant. But then, 1 am staying 
at the Hétel de la Ville, where Lady Blessing- 
ton once lived and where Byron often visited 
her; I have seen on the corner of the Place de 
la Bourse the littie tablet which marks the 
deathplace of Daniel O'Connell, and I have just 
come from Albaro and from visiting the villas 
once inhabited by Byron, Mrs. Shelley, Leigh 
Hunt, Dickens, and Landor. With leisure and 
opportunity, reading becomes as desultory, and 
runs in as strange grooves, as does conversation 
in a party of pleasant people. When I was ill 
at Pisa last spring, I saw every day the house 
of Byron on one side the Arno, and that of 
Shelley on the other; I followed them in their 
walks and drives, and was induced not only to 
visit many other places where they had lived 
or stayed, but to reread most of their poems, 
their letters, and their lives, as well as much of 
and about their contemporaries. In the Life 
of Lady Blessington were some charming let- 
ters both from Landor and from Dickens, which 
as of necessity compelled the perusal of their 
biographies as written by John Forster. 

After all, the pleasantest impression of Lan- 
dor, except that derived directly from his let- 
ters, and especially the glimpses of himself in 
his ‘Imaginary Conversations,’ comes from his 
portrait—one hesitates to call it an exaggerated 
one—drawn by Dickens in ‘ Bleak House.’ In 
Mr. Boythorn we find all the pleasantest traits 
of Landor’s character, with just hint enough at 
the unpleasant parts of it to enable us to see 
him at his best, as he shows himself in his let- 
ters. His intellectual vigor, as well as his vio- 
lence and his coarseness, is displayed every- 
where in his works. The qualities and defects 
of Landor’s writings could scarcely be judged 
more truly, and certainly not treated more 
delicately, than by Mr. Lowell in the February 
number of the Century; but I doubt whether 
the ‘Imaginary Conversations’ wiil ever be 
much read or admired except by those who 
have lived or who are living in Landor’s time, 
either in reality or in books, They are entire- 
ly too personal, too full of the author’s own 
life and character, too restricted to the ideas 
and events of his time. After so many revolu- 
tions in Spain it is not easy to recall the details 
of the Spanish war in which Landor took part 
as a volunteer; nor the sequence of constitu- 
tional and unconstitutional acts during the 
reign of Ferdinand VII.; nor all the shades of 
difference in the characters of the last Grand 
Dukes of Tuscany. Nor can we now become 
very enthusiastic over the generals and dicta- 
tors who founded the South American repub- 
lies, Although Landor fondly and vainly 
imagined that he had never made one of his 
characters utter a word such as the man would 
not himself have used, all that he really did 
was to write dialogue between Landor himself 


| sembled him at least 





and a man of wood or straw, whom he tried to 
make different from himself, but who still re- 
as much as his own 
brother, whose works he said were sometimes 
taken for his own. One enjoys them more with 
the help of Landor’s Letters and his Biogra- 
phy. 

For reasons of my own, I have been, for the 
last year, living in the Italy of the first third 
of this century, and have seldom been out of 
the Italian society of that time, except to make 
the acquaintance of the English and French 
who came here then, as they do now, very 
often leading an exclusive and insular life in 
the great towns. Here I have often had occa- 
sion to meet and hear of Landor, and have 
been entertained and amused, and even at 
times indignant, at his prejudices, his enthu- 
siasms, and especially at what seemed to me 
his incapacity to understand the character of 
the people among whom he moved. Even 
when he is most violent and wrong-headed, he 
at times expresses himself with so much humor 
—which is not always coarse or obscene—as to 
disarm resentment. 

Fiesole and Florence seem more particularly 
associated with Landor’s name, but curious 
glimpses of him may be caught during the 
years when he was at Como, Pistoja, and Pisa, 
He saw very strange goings on between (Jueen 
Caroline and her low-born lover, when idling 
in his boat under the summer moon, 

** Where loveliest of all lakes the Lario sleeps 
Under the walls of Como ”’; 
and was much disturbed when an agent came 
out from England to take his testimony. From 
here, too, he wrote, ‘“‘ A scoundrel, one Monti, 
wrote a most violent invective, in the form of 
a Sonnet, against England.” 

At Pisa he refused to meet Shelley, who, he 
says later, ‘‘ had got into a scrape about me with 
Byron,” because ‘‘ his conduct towards his first 
wife had made me distrustful of him,” not 
thinking for a moment of any deficiencies in 
his own marital life. With Byron, who was 
also at Pisa, he was, of course, at loggerheads. 
Miss Clairmont, in giving an account of the 
odd English in Pisa, mentions ‘‘ Walter Savage 
Landor, who will not see a single English per- 
son; says he is glad the country produces 
people of worth, but he will have nothing to do 
with them.” From Pisa, too, in a letter to 
Southey, he writes one of his odd criticisms of 
Italian poets; ‘‘Some time or other I propose 
to finish Dante, which I began about eleven 
years ago, but wanted perseverance ; a twen- 
tieth or thirtieth part of what I read was ex- 
cellent. You cannot say the same of Ariosto. 
He is a carnival poet, but he is never very 
bad.” : 

Landor was much influenced by his surround- 
ings, and frequently a passage in the ‘Im. 
aginary Conversations’ not only reflects the 
mood in which he sat down to write, but tells 
of something which he had just seen or heard, 
or records a recollection which had come back 
to him. Take, for example, the Ninth Con- 
versation of volume i between the Marchese 
Pallavicini and Landor himself, the scene of 
which is laid on the steps of the very villa 
which I saw just now at Albaro. It is to lead 
up to an exposure of the brutality of an Eng- 
lish general during the British occupation of 
Genoa — an exposure which Landor naively 
thinks far more scathing and effective than a 
speech in Parliament. The talk, however, is 
chiefly about Italian architecture, trees, gar- 
dens ; one particular tree on the lake of Como 
for which Landor would have given millions 
rather than have it cut down ; the lack of the 
appreciation of the beautiful shown by modern 
Italians, their general bad manners, dirt, and 
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uncleanliness, both in country and town. Or 
take the Twelfth Conversation between Peter 
Leopold and the President Dupaty, with its 
discussion of Italian and especially of Tuscan 
haracter, running on into a rambling talk 
about miracles, religion, and superstition. An 
other example is the Conversation between 


Cavaliere Puntonichino and Mr. Denis Euse 
bius Talcranagh, in which the author tells the 
story in great detail of his petty quarrel with 
an English secretary of legation at Florence, 
full of abuse of Florence, of English, and 
especially of diplomatists. 

Indeed, one of the great charms of the ‘ Con 
versations’ is their unexpectedness and want 
of visible sequence; one never knows whither 
the writer’s quickly changing moods will take 
him, or what surprises are not in store for the 
reader. In the long dialogue—if such it can be 
called—between the Duc de Richelieu, Sir Fire 
Coats, and Lady Glengrin, which begins in 
Genoa, is continued on board ship, and ends in 
Dublin, we have a long story about Tom Paine: 
the ill effects produced by his ‘ Age of Reason’ 
on the life of an English country schoolmaster; 
long interviews with Paine at Paris, during 
and after the Revolution; the character of Na- 
poleon; scenes of clerical and country life in 
mid-England, with the whole of a novel worthy 
of Fielding condensed into a few pages: an 
[rishman’s visit to Rome and the Pope; life and 
manners in Ireland, and a discussion of the 


Irish question. In ‘* Landor, English Visitor 
and Florentine Visitor,” we find a picture of 


the life and character of the Grand Duke Fer 

dinand; atalk on Italian manners and customs; | 
abuse of England, and especially of English | 
Cabinet-government: curious criticisms on Ita- | 


lian literature and art; verses in praise of Shel 
ley, Keats, and Burns; a reparation to Byron 
and Shelley; abuse of the Edinburgh and Quar- 


terly Reviews; askit at Wordsworth; and a la 
ment at the contempt shown for art by all Eng- 
lish sovereigns since Charles I. 

The apologies to the manes of Shelley and 
Byron seemed necessary to Landor in the r 
vulsion of feeling which came upon him after 
their untimely deaths; and they occur more 
than once, To Shelley, who was one of the 

irliest and warmest admirers of his ‘* Gebir,” 
he had been personally insulting; and Byron 
he had unfairly and spitefully attacked and 
riticised without mentioning his name, not 
only in the dialogue between Bishop Burnet 
ind Humphrey Hardcastle, where Byron was 
represented by George Nelly, and Southey (in 
the blindness of Landor’s admiration) stood for 
Milton, but also in an absurd, petty, and even 
ignorant way, in the Conversation between the 
Abbé Delille and Walter Landor, which con 
tains some remarks on French and Italian poets 
that, if not just judgments, are at least clever 
and original, 

When Landor leaves the domain of what hi 
has himself witnessed and experienced, he be- 

mes wild, absurd, and too often trivial 
lhe Conversations between ancient Greeks and 
Romans should be excepted, because of the fit 
ness and propriety of these the judgment of the 

der must be guided by a great familiarity 
vith the classics, which Landor had, and by a 
irge experience of humanity, in which he was 
notably deficient. What I particularly refer t 
ire the Conversations the scene of which is laid 
Russia, Poland, or the East, on which his 
‘uthorities were imperfect, and the spirit of 
Which he by his nature could not understand 

Dialogues have been a favorite device of lite 

rary men since the times of Plato and Lucian; 


It it isa curious coincidence that the appear- 
ince of the first volumes of the ‘ Imaginary 


~Onversations ’ should have been so nearly con- ! 
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are fair specimens, and in the practical appli 


cation of whose crude theories error leads in- 
variably to crime, thousands of paupers, imbe- 
ciles, vagabonds, confirmed invalids without 
any means of support, incorrigible offenders, 
and other vicious characters are landed annual- 
ly on the shores of the United States. Only a 
few days ago (on the twelfth of February, the 
Bavarian police in Munich shipped a gang of 
this sort to New York via Bremen. One of 
them, Carl Fensterwalder, an old jail-bird, con- 
fesses that he was permitted to choose between 
five years’ hard labor in the penitentiary 
(Zuchthaus) and emigration to the United 
States, and naturally preferred the latter 
alternative, as affording him a fresh and freer 
field for the peculiar kind of activity for which 
he notorious. Another, Joseph 
Rietberger by name, was a sickly and semi- 
idiotic pavper, who just came out of the hospi- 
tal, and had hitherto passed the greater part of 
his life in the poorhouse. These two individu- 
ais may be taken as representatives of the lot. 
Each was furnished with a new suit of clothes, 
and sent under police supervision to Bremen, 
and thence, in the steerage, to New York, 
where they were to be paid twenty dollars 
apiece by the German Consul and forwarded 
by him to Omaha and other places in the West. 
Especial care seems to have been taken to dis- 
tribute them as widely as 
country, no two of them having the same 
destination. This was done in order to avoid 
exciting suspicion, and not from any merciful 
desire to lessen the burden of pauperism and 
crime for us, by letting many American cities 
bear it, instead of imposing it upon a single 
community. The Bavarian police magistrate 
did not bid farewell to his erring and unfortu- 
nate countrymen who had had the high privi- 
lege of prospective American citizenship so 
suddenly thrust upon them, without a parting 
word of advice, and that was, ‘‘ not to let the 
United States Consul in Munich know anything 
of the arrangement, lest he should succeed in 
frustrating it.” It is to be hoped that the 
Collector of the port in New York, towhom a 
telegram has been sent, will detect this inter- 
national fraud and reship the precious cargo 
to the fatherland. If, unfortunately, the spe- 
of new clothes should enable the 
rapscallions to escape his vigilance, it is cer- 
tainly desirable that they should be sent west- 
ward with all speed, before a reporter of the 
New York Tribune gets hold of them and urges 
them to apply for a pension as the easiest and 
quickest way of relieving their distress. 

This incident furnishes a good example of 
what is constantly going on in all parts of Ger- 


had become 


possible over the 


ciousness 


many. Every two or three weeks the police 
officers have a so-called razzia, i. e., they 
swoop down on the haunts of criminals, 


vagrants,and other vicious or worthless persons 
in different wards of the city and bring them 
up before the police court. Many are sent to 
their >wn homes or native towns, if it is possi- 
ble to ascertain where they belong, but the 
worst characters are regarded as only fit to 
swell the population of the great republic over 
the sea. 

There is also another source from which a 
vast stream of useless and injurious immigra- 
tiom is poured into the United States every 
year. Any one who has lived a long time in 
Germany and become intimately acquainted 
with the history of many families belonging to 
the middle and upper classes, will be surprised 
to discover how very large a number of them 
have prodigal sons in our ‘far country.” 
After every other effort to reform the scrape- 
graces has failed, they are sent to America to 


shift for themseives, ‘In some instances the ex- 


| can 
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periment proves successful; a new euvironment 
develops in them better qualities, and they 
grow into decent and worthy members of socie 
ty. 
sheep dyed in the wool with depravity, which 


In most cases, however, they are black 


nothing can wash out. It would be easy, too, to 
make a long list of scions of nobility who are 
leading the lives of scalawags in our large 
cities. In view of these facts, it is high time 
that greater diligence should be used in ward 
ing off this floatage of morally and socially 
wrecked humanity, which is borne to us on 
every tide of foreign immigration. Ni 


MUNICH, February 16, 1888. 


RAILROAD RATES FIXED 


MISSOURL. 


BY LAW IN 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sirk: In your issue No, 1183, in an article 
headed ‘‘ The lowa Railroads,” you use the fol- 
lowing language: 

‘“The proposal to fix rates on freight by an 
act of the Legislature is, we believe, something 
entirely new, going beyond anything hitherto 
proposed in any country in the matter of regu- 
lation of railroad property. The utmost that 
other civilized States have done is to create 
commissions or boards to consider, through 
actual judicial investigation, what * reasonable 
maximum rates’ are, No Legislature has, we 
believe, thus far taken this task on itself.” 

In the year 1875 the Legislature of the State 
of Missouri passed an act classifying railroads 
and regulating passenger rates, and classifying 
freight and regulating freight rates. By this 
act all freight transported upon any railroad 
or part of railroad in the State was divided in- 
to ** four general classes,” designated ‘ as first, 
second, third, and fourth classes,” and ‘* seven 
special classes,” designated ‘‘as class D, E, F, 
G, H, I, ana J.” The act then establishes 
‘“‘maximum rates” on each class of freight. 
These ‘‘ maximum rates” are based on dis- 
tance, so much “ for the first twenty - five 
miles,” so much additional for ‘‘ the second 
twenty-five miles,” and so much additional for 
‘each additional twenty-five miles or frac- 
tional part thereof” over or under * thirteen 
tniles.” 

For example: ‘‘ Class E shall comprise flour 
in lots of fifty barrels or more, aud lime in lots 
of twenty-four barrels or more.” The rate of 
freight on class E is * not exceeding twelve 
cents per barrel for the first twenty-five miles, 
and not exceeding eight cents per barrel for the 
second twenty-five miles, and not exceeding 
four cents per barrel for each additional twen- 
ty-five miles, or fractional part thereof, unless 
the fraction be less than thirteen miles, in 
which the rate shall not exceed two 
cents per barrel for said fractional part, unless 


case 


the whole distance be over two hundred miles, 
when no greater rate than one cent per bar- 
rel shall be charged for each additional twen- 
ty-five miles over said two hundred miles.” 

The penalty for a violation of these pro 
visions is ‘‘a fine of not exceeding two hun- 
dred dollars for each and every offence,” to be 
paid by any agent or officer of the road who 
shallin any way violate or attempt to violate 
the law; and the person paying the overcharges 
can recover ‘* three times the amount taken or 
received from him in excess of the rates pre- 
scribed by * the law. By thesame act a board 
of three railroad commissioners is established, 
and they 


are given power to reduce the rates 
fixed by 1] 


law ‘*‘ whenever, in their judgment, it 
equitably done.” Substantially the 
same penalty is aftixed to a violation, by over- 
charge, of the rates established by the com- 
missioners as to a violation of the rates fixed 
by law. 


be 
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These provisions are still a part of the law of 
the State of Missouri. 

By section 14 of article 12 of the State Con- 
stitution of 1875, it is provided that ** the Gene 
ral Assembly shall pass laws to correct abuses 


|} and prevent unjust discrimination and extor 





tion in the rates of freight and passenger 
tariffs on the different railroads in this State: 
and shall, from time to time, pass laws estab 
lishing reasonable maximum rates of charges 
for the transportation of passengers and freight 
on said railroads, and entorce all such laws by 
adequate penalties.” 

The proposed legislation in Iowa would, 
therefore, seem to be not without precedent. 
Yours truly, A. R. STROTHER. 


Kansas Ciry, Mo., March 3, 1888, 


THE IMPORTATION OF LEAD. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 
Str: The enclosed communication is clipped 
from the Chicago Mining Review of February 
16; 


**T desire to call attention to serious menace 
to the lead-mining and smelting interests of 
the United States, arising from the enormous 
increase of importa ions of lead ores from the 
Republic of Mexico which come in without 
paying tariff duties. Either through the im 
perfections of existing laws or through the 
wrongful administration of the laws, Mexican 
ores containing lead and silver are Classified by 
the Custom-house authorities at Paso del Norte, 
and presumably at other places of entry, as 
silver ores, and are admitted free of duty when 
the silver content of the ore, reckoned at 31.29 
per ounce, exceeds in value the lead content of 
the ore at forty cents per unit. . 2 

“Tf free trade in Mexican ores is allowed to 
continue and grow at its present rate, we can 
foresee irreparable injury and speedy destruc 
tion to lead mining and smelting in the United 
States. The situation demands prompt and 
vigorous action on the part of the owners of 
lead-producing mines, in securing either ne 
cessary legislation or the proper enforcement 
of the laws.” 

Granting the figures—or doubling them, for 
that matter—it still remains true that the im- 
position of any prohibitory tax on these ores 
merely results in of 
freight carried by United States railroads, and 
in a diminution in the smelting industry of the 
Rocky Mountain region. 
ing are such as to yield only the same average 


lessening the amount 


The prices now rul- 


profit on Mexican ores as on those mined in 
the United States to the smelting concerns 
treating them. 

It is curious to note, too, that coincidently 
with this * of imported 
lead ores, the price of lead has materially risen 
With the demand for lead (in the ore) at all our 
smelting works, to enable them to smelt the 
‘lean ores which prevail in this region, and 
for which the works pay, quite irrespective of 
its ** nationality,” 
‘irreparable injury and speedy destruction to 
lead mining and smelting in the United States” 
predicted in the Rerieve. Re. 

GOLDEN, COL., 


enormous increase ~ 


it is not easy to foresee the 


February 22, 1888. 


DENOMINATIONAL BLENDING. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Your article on ‘* The Blending of De- 
nominations ” (Nation, No, 1188) interested me 
very much. I think, however, that one may 
fairly distinguish between the development 
of the ‘* denominational instinct” and the 
‘* strengthening of sectarian prejudices.” The 
history of American Christianity during the 
Jast fifty years presents far more examples of 


the former process than of the latter. Indeed, 


I know of but one important Protestant body 
which can properly be said to be, as a whole, 
Presbyterianism and Con- 


intensely sectarian. 
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yregationalism are a great deal more distinct 
from each other now, and a great deal less 
likely to think of “ blending,” than at the be 
ginning of the century, when they did blend, 
after a fashion, much to the ultimate advan 
tage of Presbyterianism. But while each of 
the two systems has become, at least on the 
ecclesiastical side, more true to its own histori 
cal attitude, both have long practically ceased 
to maintain the old Puritan theory of an un 
alterable polity, and adherents of both are 
among the warm friends of church unity. And 
I can conceive of a very effective organization 
of Christian this 
would not obliterate denominational lines 


forces in country which 

What you say of Congregationalists and eon 
servative Unitarians might be, and has been, 
illustrated in other ways, Whatever one thinks 
of the denials of the early Unitarians, it is cer 
tain that they were defending the divine father 
hood against men who had unintentionally 
done their utmost 
the divine unity against unconscious tritheists 
As to the latter point, a quotation from the 


Athanasian Creed was once taken by a Unita 


to make it incredible, and 


rian and by an Orthodox Congregationalist, 
for a statement of Unitarian doctrine 

Your mention, in another column of the same 
issue, of the proposed collection at Leipsic of 
publications relating to the religious history of 
the United States, prompts the question whether 
there is anything like a complete collection of 
that this Partial ones of 
great value, of course, exist, and additions to 


sort in country. 
them are welcomed. But I am not sure that 
an attempt like that which Dr. Gregory is now 
making in behalf of a German university has 
ever been made here, and very sure that, if 
not, it ought to be made at once. W.G. A. 
LSS, 


GUILFORD, Cony., March 


THE CRADLE OF THE ARYAN RAC 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NaTION : 

Sir: In your number of March Ist an opinion 
is ascribed to me, I do not know on whose au 
thority, which I never held. In my _ book, 
‘Die Arier,’ 1 distinetly locate the birthplace 
of the Aryans in the great swampy region, the 
Magna of mediwval writers, in which 
The idea of 


southwestern Germany being the cradle of the 


Palus 
the river Dnieper takes its rise. 
Aryan race sprang from the fertile brain of 
the late Lazarus Geiger, with whom should 
rest authorship and responsibility. 
tespectfully, THEODOR POESCHE. 

WASHINGTON, D.C., No, 1224 127TH ST., Maret LSSS 

{In Max Miiller’s ‘‘ Poesche restricts their 
home to the sources of the Danube” (‘ Bio 
graphies of Words, etc., p. 107), ‘* Danube” is 
probably a misprint for Dndeper.—Ep. Na 
TION. | 


Notes. 


THE Mormonism,’ 
Kennedy, with portrait and other illustrations 
and ‘ What is the Bible 


Ladd, are in the press of Chas. Scribner's Sons 


‘Early Days of 


by Prof. George 1 
Thomas Whittaker will shortly publish *Le 
tures on the Prayer Book,’ by the Rev. W. A 
Snively 
Through D, Appleton & Co. the Rev. J. I 


Mombert will issue by subscription a ‘ Hist 
of Charles the Great (Charlemagne)’ in o1 


tavo volume. 


Ten Years of Massachusetts ’—that is 





sachusetts as reflected in her legisla 








ny tl pas i by ] | 
man, is ant ed } . c. AN 
Boston 

P. Blakiston, S A 1} 
nounce *Chemical Technology \ 
tion tf Ch istry t the Arts and Mar 
tures edited by Charles E. G . I 
and Wm. Thorp, B.Ne., FLL ! 
volumes, With numerous illustrations 

Ginn & ¢ bring it Immediat 
to the Intelligent Study of ¢ ve by 
tory Latin, by Prof. Karl P. Harri: 

Among 1). Lothrop ¢ s forthcoming 
ations are ‘ Voleanoes and Earthquak 
Samuel Kneeland, and * Tl Deathless 
by the Rev. D. O. Mears 

Simultaneously with Macmillan’s s 
lives of English Statesmen comes tt 
ning of W. H. Allen & Co.'s * States 
ries,” to be edited by Mr. Llovd ¢ Sa 
The tirst volume, * Beaconstield,’ by Mr 
Kebbel, is now ready, and among those 
low are *‘OConnell, by Mr. J. A. Ha 

Gambetta” by Mr. F. A. Marzials 
chakotf, by Mr. Charles Marvin, an 
‘Prince Consort,” by Miss ¥ r} 
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The January number of the English Histori- 
cal Review opens with a review, by Mr. G. W. 
Prothero, of ‘‘ Gneist on the English Constitu- 
tion”-—not his ‘History of the Constitution’ 
alone, but also his work upon the English Par- 
liament, being the subject of the review—only 
those works, it will be noticed, which have 
been translated into English. It is a profitable 
article to not merely are Gneist’s 
opinions stated with lucidity and criticised 
intelligently, but the critic has opinions of his 
own which are worth considering. The next 
article is by Miss Robinson, ‘‘ The Claim of the 
House of Orleans to Milan”—a claim, it is well 
known, which is the key to the most important 
international events of the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. The paper states clearly 
the nature of the claim, after which we have 
not so much a discussion of its validity as an 
excellent sketch of the historical events grow- 
ing out of it; the present article, part i, ending 
with the accession of Francesco Sforza to the 
ducal throne of Milan in 1450, The third arti- 
cle, ‘‘ Benoit de Boigne,” by Sidney J. Owen, 
is, like an earlier article upon Dupleix by the 
same writer, devoted to the history of India, 
in connection with the establishment of the 
British rule there. De Boigne was, says the 
author, ‘‘the most eminent of these European 
adventurers, alike from his abilities and charac- 
ter, the greatness of his achievements, and 
their momentous consequences.” He was a 
Savoyard by birth, was born in 1751, and died 
in 1830. Of the other contents of the number 
we will mention a posthumous paper by the late 
J. F. McLennan on * The Origin of Exogamy,” 
and a review, by Dr. Robertson Smith, of Re- 
nan’s ** Histoire du Peuple d’Israél.” 

The December number of the Antiquary be- 
gins with a paper by Mr. G. Laurence Gomme 
upon ‘‘Open-air Assemblies ”—the subject of 
the book by which he first made his reputation. 
The present article contains some interesting 
illustrations of this early custom in English 
towns and manors. This is followed by one of 
Sir J. H. Ramsay’s useful articles upon royal 


read, as 


accounts—a concluding article upon the ‘‘ Ac- 
counts of Edward [V.” A paper upon ‘‘The 
Customs of Dymock” contains a valuable 
statement of the legalized customs of the ma- 
nor, as confirmed by Cromwell in 1657. The 
article upon London Theatres (No. 7), by Mr. 
Ordish, is the conclusion of *‘ Whitefriars: Sa- 
lisbury Court.” The illustrated series of arti- 
cles upon ‘* The Crosses of Nottinghamshire,” 
by A. Stapleton, has part iv in this number 
and part v in the January number, where we 
also find an illustrated paper upon ‘ The Bells 
of Kent.” Other articles in the January num- 
ber are ‘‘ The Christmas Pantomime,” by Mr. 
Gomme; ‘‘London Homes of Dr, Johnson,” 
by C. A. Ward; ‘ English Religious, Deama,” 
by W. H. Hudson, and ‘‘ Henry Howard, Earl 
of Surrey” 
ford. 


(illustrated), by William Brails- | 








Sir Charles Bernard, late Chief Commissioner | 


of Burmah, contributes a strikingly clear and 
interesting account of that country to the Feb- 
ruary Scottish Geographical Magazine. 
describing its pnysical features, he treats of 
the people, whose numbers he puts at 9,250,000, 
a little over one-half being Burmese. 
condition he draws an unusually bright picture. 


Their wages are four times as high as those of | 


the natives of India, and their manner of liv- 
ing proportionately more comfortable. There 
are no great landlords, nobility, nor aristo- 
cracy, save the officials. Every village has a 
school attached to its monastery, in which the 
boys are taught to read and write. Sir Charles 
speaks highly of the Buddhist priests, number- 
ing 25,000, the strictness with which they keep 


Of their | 
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their vows of celibacy and poverty, and the re- 
spect in which they are held by the people. 
The staple industry is agriculture, rice being 
the principal crop. The teak in Lower Burmah 
is nearly exhausted, but there are still vast 
teak forests in the upper country, which are to 
be carefully preserved by the Government. 
Organized resistance to the English, the guer- 
rilla warfare, has ceased, but dacoity is sucha 
social institution that it will take a generation 
or two to root it out. A Burmese maiden will 
not smile on a youth who has not shown his 
prowess asa dacoit. It is singular that not- 
withstanding the high wages and the special 
inducements offered by the Government to In- 
dian immigrants, very few come or can be pre- 
vailed upon to stay. Upper Burmah does not 
yet pay, but Lower Burmah yields a million 
annually to the Indian exchequer. 

The principal article in the February Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Geographical Society is 
an account of an exploration of the Rio Déce, 
a Brazilian stream falling into the Atlantic 
just north of Rio de Janeiro, by W. J. Steains. 
Though the basin of the river is very fertile, 
containing some of the richest land in the 
empire, it is almost unexplored, and is in- 
habited only by a race of Indians, who have 
prevented any regular settlement on its banks. 
At Guandti, about a hundred miles from its 
mouth, Mr. Steains came upon the miserable 
remnant of a colony of our own people, who, at 
the close of the war of the Rebellion, were in- 
duced by the glowing promises of the Bra- 
zilians to leave the South and settle in this 
wilderness. Four or five only of the original 
number were left, too poor to get away. The 
Indians, the Botocudo, with whom he lived for 
two months, he believes to be undoubtedly 
cannibals, 

The French have recently succeeded in taking 
a gunboat from eastern Senegambia down the 
Niger to Timbuctoo. The greatest difficulty 
which Lieut. Caron encountered was the lack 
of fuel ; the inhabitants of the countries passed 
through, though unfriendly, not interfering 
with their progress. Bandiagara, the principal 
city of the Toucouleurs, is described as a very 
important Mussulmancentre. *‘‘ The city seems 
like a vast monastery, Where one hears only 
the chants of the muezzin and sees only people 
Notwithstanding this appearance 
of devotion, the people are excessively de- 
praved. It does not appear that any of the 
party actually entered Timbuctoo, nor was the 
commander able to make a treaty with the 
Touaregs, who are now the masters of it, so 
great was the opposition of the chiefs and the 
Moorish merchants who hold a monopoly of 
the trade. Though unsuccessful in this respect, 
the large collection of the fauna and flora, and 
the observations of the river, its course, com- 
merce, and inhabitants, promise to add very 
largely to our knowledge of this rarely visited 


at prayer.” 


region. 


The Russian Imperial Academy of Sciences 


| and the Geographical Society have on hand 


After | 


a new and extensive expedition, which it is 
intended to carry out during the present year. 
This expedition, which has in view purely sci- 
entific as well as practical ends, aims at the 
prosecution of various investigations in obscure 


| and little known localities in Siberia, viz.: in 


| 


the Narymsk district, settled by Tunguses, 
Ostiaks, and several other native tribes, which 
are gradually dying out. The expedition in- 
tends to prosecute its investigations for the 
space of three years. It will be undertaken by 
Mr. Adrianoff, a learned member of the Geo- 
graphical Society. The programme is not yet 
fully worked out; the collection of ethnographi- 
cal and statistical data will enter into it, the 
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latter being taken for the Tomsk Statistica] 
Committee, among others. In addition to this, 
the expedition will study the local dialects. 

The Franklin Society of Providence, R. I., 
has lately issued a report on the Geology of 
Rhode Island that will prove of value to the 
working geologist. It contains a list of all geo- 
jogical and geographical publications concern- 
ing the State, and a brief account of their 
contents; alist of fossils and minerals, and of 
localities of geological interest. As prepara- 
tion for future work, the report advocates the 
preparation of a good topographical map, such 
as that now under way in Massachusetts. If 
the Franklin Society and the Newport Natural 
History Society act in concert, they can doubt- 
less secure this result, and a modest annual ap- 
propriation for the geological coloring of the 
maps as well. 

Mr. William R. Jenkins has republished ‘ La 
Neuvaine de Colette’ in his ‘‘ Romans Choisis.” 
This pretty little romance appeared anony- 
mously in the Revue des Deux Mondes in Sep- 
tember and October last, and was republished 
in a volume in January, still without any 
author’s name, by Calmann Lévy (Boston : 
Schoenhof), It is bright and lively, in some 
parts really charming, and always interesting, 
and it is entirely unobjectionable in the direc- 
tion in which French stories so often offend. At 
the same time it has absolutely no moral aim 
to render it unattractive to the most frivolous 
reader, and neither psychological analysis, nor 
realism, nor literary theory of any kind to 
offend the old-fashioned few who do not read to 
be tortured or instructed in pessimism, but only 
to be entertained. An English translation has 
just been brought out by D. Appleton & Co, 

Among recent important Paris publications 
is the fourth volume of ‘La Fontaine,’ edited 
by M. Henri Regnier, in Hachette’s collection 
of the ‘Grands Ecrivains de la France.” The 
first three volumes contained the Fables: the 
present is the first volume of the ‘ Contes et 
Nouvelles.’ Hachette published 
‘Beaumarchais et ses ceuvres; précis de sa 
vie et histoire de son esprit,’ by M. E. Lin- 
tilhac. Another work on the same subject, by 
the way, has just been issued by Plon & Nour- 
rit: ‘ L’Histoire de Beaumarchais, par Gudin de 
la Brenellerie: mémoires inédits publics sur les 
manuscrits originaux,’ by M. Maurice Tour- 
neux. The same publishers announce, to ap- 
pear soon, the second and concluding volume of 
Monseigneur Ricard’s work on the famous Abbé 
Maury, ‘Le Cardinal Maury, 1791-1817.’ The 
first volame, ‘ L’Abbé Maury, 1746-1791’ (Bos- 
ton: Schoenhof), appeared towards the end of 
last year. 

Félix Alcan has just published the second 
volume of the ‘ Papiers de Barthélemy, ambas- 
sadeur de France en Suisse, 1702-1707, edited 
by M. Jean Kaulek, head of the Historical 
Department of the Archives of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, The present volume embraces 
the period from January to August, 1743. 

New and old are relative terms, and the 
‘new edition” of Webster's Dictionary now 


has also 


being delivered in parts to subscribers in Ger- 
many by Asher & Co., Berlin, is, to judge 
from the specimen page, a simple reprint from 
the plates of the latest edition in our market 
(1880). It is sold for seven dollars and a half. 
On February 22 a hundred years had elapsed 
since Arthur Schopenhauer first saw the light 
in Danzig. It is proposed to publish a com- 
plete collection of his private letters. The 


volume will be under the editorial care of Dr. 
Ludwig Schemann of the University of Gét- 
tingen, well known for his acquaintance with 
the works of Richard Wagner, who made the 
great pessimistic philosopher his guide. The 
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book will be published by F. A. Brockhaus of 
Leipzig, and all the receipts are to go towards 
the Schopenhauer monument fund. Letters in 
the possession of persons in this country may 
be sent in care of Dr. Cyrus Adler, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Md., who will have 
them copied and returned to their possessors as 
sO00n as pr issible, 


The March Century has no one article that 
rises very much in interest above the rest, but 
Mr. 
John Bigelow’s account of the home and per 
sonality of De Chaumont, who gave Franklin 
the hospitality of his house in Paris, is a plea 


there are half-a-dozen of real excellence 


sant illustration of the friendship which existed 
between France and America in the days of our 
Revolution; and the story of the speculations 
of the French syndicate, as we should now 
it, in northern New York, is also an in 
of local The Chau 


monts, by means of it, left their name upon our 


term 


teresting piece history. 


map. The episode of the making of the tunnel 
from Libby Prison, by which over a hundred 
found 
great spirit, and gives a touch of variety to the 


prisoners their way out, is told with 


War-Papers series. Mr. Roosevelt’s description 
of his ranch and its employments, and of the 
character of the Bad Lands, near which it is 
situated, with a few anecdotes of personal ex 
perience, makes a good paper; and the portraits 
ff Bismarck are equivalent toan article. By 
far the most Mr 
George Kennan’sexhibit of the state of Russian 


important contribution is 


political prisoners while in rontinement before 
the 
sentence and deportation to Siberia, in which 


the 


trial, or afterwards in interval between 


period, according to words ascribed to a 
Director of the Imperial Police, 
‘to break their character.” 


the purpose of 
the Government is 
Chis means, toso reduce their physical and men 
tal strength that they will never recover any 
The 
are revolting to the extreme of inhumanity, 
and yet that he 
think there is any exaggeration in the 
tives told 

however, the verdict of 
little 
lated of how the prisoners in the House of De 

tention succeeded in eluding the authorities, so 
that Fourth of July they 


} 


hung their cell-bars on the court with little 


vigor of mind or body. instances given 


Mr. Kennan states does not 
narra 
him. If only a portion were true, 
civilized men would be 


modified. One touching anecdote is re 


on our centennial 
American flags and colors made of rags, which 
were of course soon seized by the guards; but 
at night they illuminated also with inch-long 
pieces of candle which they had distributed to 
each other through the water-pipes leading 
from cell to cell. 
soners were, and what their fate pr 
the 
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Incident Is 


been in the twelve 
»of unspeakable pathos. 


years since, 


The moiety of the Walter L 
tate falling to the library bearing his name in 


Newberry es 


Chicago is $2,149,201.60, truly a princely foun 
lation for a library, and an endowment su 
Even the As 


benefactions 


passed, we suppose, by no other. 
tor, after thirty-nine vears of 
from the Astor family, counts a smaller endow- 
$1,450, 112.2 


nent fund }, Summing up donations 


and increase to date. The Newberry Library’s 
promise, however, is rather more brilliant than 
the beginning; for it appears that more than 
half of the property, as well in the aggregate 
is in the half reserved for the library, consists 
Yet the 
net income, after deducting 350,000 specially 


id 


veneral expenses, amounts, since December 9, 


largely in unproductive real estate. 








ippropriated for the purchase of books a 


ISS5, to 867,778.12. But this condition of the 
ids probably makes it difficult for the trus 
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man scholar Milchhéfer, on his way from Ma- 
rathon to Athens last May, discovered at a 
little place called Sto Dionyso achoragic monu- 
The 
ruins showed that an important sanctuary had 
stood there, an inscription showed that an offer 
ing was dedicated by an Icarian, and the in 
ference was easy that this was Icaria. The 
ruins lie at the foot of the northeast slope of 
Mt. Pentelicus, in a thick grove of pines, sur- 
rounded by glens rich in springs and large 


ment in the apse of a ruined church. 


plane trees, with two glimpses of the sea 
of the most beautiful spots in Attica. Milch 


héfer issued an appeal for the careful examina 
tion of the spot, which was echoed by the 
archeologist Reinach. Early last 
Professor Merriam, the Director of 
the American School, applied for permission to 
excavate there. 


French 
autumn 


After many delays, the per 
mission was granted. One of the members of 
the school took a hammock and provisions, and 
established himself in an untenanted building 
near the ruins, and hired a dozen workmen, A 
number of fragments of of art have 
been found, and the most complete proof from 
inscriptions that this was the sanctuary of 
Dionysus at Icaria. 


works 


—We learn further that the site of the sanc- 
tuary of the Kabeiroi in Boeotia, mentioned by 
Pausanias (ix,25,5), has been discovered, and 
will be excavated by the German Institute in 
Athens. 
racteristic: Some small bronze votive cows bear- 
ing the inscription iepdy KaBeipwy were offered 
for sale in Athens, and the attention of M. Kav- 
vadias, the Inspector of Antiquities, being call- 
ed to them, he followed up the matter, and 
traced them toa dealer in antiquities at Thebes. 
In company with Dr, Dérpfeld, he went thither, 
found the men who had dug them up, and 
from them learned that the site of discovery 
was near Thespie. The two gentlemen visited 
the place and satisfied themselves of its identity, 
with the result announced above. M. Kavva- 
dias, by the way, has recently begun work 
again at Epidauros, it being his intention this 
time to lay bare everything connected with the 
sanctuary of Asklepios. We learn that already 
the excavations have yielded valuable results, 
such as the discovery of the walls of the sanctu- 
ary, fragments of columns, two altars, and a 
doorway. 


The manner of its discovery was cha- 


Among the objects found are 500 
votive animals in terracotta, more than a hun- 
dred votive cows in bronze and lead, and a 
large number of fragments of painted vases, 
probably also votive. These investigations do 
not seem likely to contribute much to the 
knowledge of Greek art, but if they clear up 
some of the mystery regarding the Kabeiroi 
and their cult, they will be an important con- 
tribution to the study of mythology. 


We can recommend as a highly interesting 
bit of biography the short life of Alfred Krupp, 
lately written by Schmidt-Weissenfels and 
published by Rosenbaum & Hart of Berlin. In 
an age like ours, the story of any man’s rise 
from poverty to almost fabulous wealth can 
hardly fail of possessing a certain amount of 
dramatic interest for everybody. All of us 
even the austere sociologists who manage the 
campaign against ‘* capital’—are so keenly 
alive to the conveniences of a personal surplus 
that when we hear of a man who has become 
enormously rich we like to know just how the 
thing was done. But it is not always that the 
story of a modern money-king’s career has that 
morally exhilarating quality which ought to 
pertain to good biography, A fortune made 
by the manipulation of stocks, or by a lucky 
investment in the nick of the, or by getting 
Congress to help ons bujld a railroad, op by se 


one | 
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curing a monopoly for one’s wares through 
legislation, may perhaps touch the carnal 
imagination, but it can hardly stir the deeps of 
one’s moral nature. But the life of Krupp, as 
told by Schmidt-Weissenfels, is a continual ob- 
ject lesson upon the winning qualities of ener- 
gy, courage, and self-reliance. We do not say 
that the life has no other suggestions, or that it 
presents nothing but edification to the moral 


philosopher. Whether the invention of a cast- 


| steel breech-loading cannon, a little more dead- 





ly than anything any one had made before, is 
to be regarded as a benefit to the human race, 
isa perplexing question which we cannot now 
discuss. It was a question in which Krupp did 
not interest himself. His ambition for 
Prussia, and there can be no doubt whatever 
that the two thousand Krupp guns that encir- 
cled Napoleon at Sedan September 1, 1870, 
were of great “benefit” to Prussia. From be- 
ginning to end, Krupp’s reliance was upon the 
superiority of what he had to sell. When com- 
petition was going against him, he concen- 
trated his energies upon the production of a 
better article. Not the least interesting part 
of Schmidt-Weissenfels’s sketch is to be found 
in the extensive quotations he gives from the 
various manifestoes issued by Krupp to his 
workmen after social democracy and the labor 
question had invaded his territory. In one of 
these we find the following: 


was 


‘‘Tn the various classes of society there are 
people who erroneously hope for the better- 
ment of their position from changes in the con- 
stitution, the government, or the laws, and in 
so doing neglect the most essential agencies, 
which lie in their own power. Industry, order, 
and economy are the best and safest protection 
against the distress complained of, and, where 
these are lacking, the best government and the 
best laws do no good.” 


We should think that labor literature of this 
sort might be useful at the present time both 
in Germany and in some other countries, 


BOLLES’'S NATIONAL BANK ACT, 
The National Bank Act and its Judicial 


By Albert S. Bolles, editor of the 
New York : Ho- 


Meaning. 

Bankers’ Magazine, ete. 

mans Publishing Co. 
THe national banking system has been in ope 
ration twenty-five years, and in October, 1887, 
there were 3,049 national banks doing business, 
with a capital of $578462,765 and deposits 
amounting to $1,249,477,126. The immense re- 
sources represented by these amounts are ma- 
naged by over six thousand presidents and cash- 
iers, to say nothing of directors, all of whom 
need to know something of the laws of the Unit- 
ed States under which their banks are ope- 
rated, The ‘‘ National Currency Act” became 
a law on February 25, 1865, Owing to some 
imperfections it was superseded by the amend- 
ed act of June 3, 1864, and the last-mentioned 
law, with the amendments and additions since 
made, forms what is generally known as the 
‘* National Bank Act.” 

In the course of twenty-five years the practi- 
cal operation of this collection of laws has been 
very thoroughly tested. They have been con- 
strued in legal contests between the banks and 
their debtors and creditors, in judicial reviews 
of official action, and in opinions of the law 
of the United States. Almost every 
point upon which questions can arise has been 
interpreted by the courts. When, to the law 


officers 


itself and the history of its enactment, are 
added the decisions of judicial tribunals, the 
opinions of law officers, and the rules of ad- 
ministration adopted by the Comptroller of the 
Currency, the Treasurer of the United States, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury, a very large 
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mass of material is collected, which must be 
studied by those who desire to know the true 
effect of each section of the National Bank Act. 
The managers of the 5,000 banks are daily beset 
witn questions arising in the transaction of 
business, which must be promptly decided with 
due regard to the latest construction of legal 
enactment. ‘The National Bank Act and its 
Judicial Meaning’ is the result of anattempt to 
compile and arrange in concise form for ready 
reference the numerous laws, amendments, de 
cisions, opinions, and official regulations, that 
form the code under which the business of na 
tional banking is to-day conducted, and by 
which are determined the rights and liabilities 
of stockholders and customers, and the duties of 
bank and Government officials. The value of 
an exhaustive and reliable work of this de 
scription cannot be too highly estimated, and 
every public officer dealing with national banks, 
and every official of the latter, would find his 
labors lightened by it. 

An examination of this book unfortunately 
discloses that it does not fulfil the promise that 
its title and scope imply. It may be said in 
approval that the arrangement is excellent, 
the index full, and that the information given 
in the appendix as to the organization, exten 
sion, and management of national banking as- 
sociations, and for the handling of United 
States bonds and the redemption of currency, 
is from. official sources, and apparently 
reliable. Further credit should be 
for the accurate references to the judicial 
decisions applying to each section quoted. 
There are in the body of the book nineteen 
chapters, each treating of a special subject, 
among them: ‘‘ Powers of the Comptroller,” 
‘Organization of National Banking Associa- 
tions,” ‘* Powers of National Banking Associa- 
tions,” ‘“ Rights and Liabilities of Sharehold 
“ Interest,’ ‘* Taxation,” ‘‘ Criminal 
Offences,” ete., The sections of the Na- 
tional Banking Law applying to each subject 
are grouped in the corresponding chapter, and, 


given 


ers.” 


ete. 


as each section is taken up, the necessary ex 
planations are made, fortified by references to 
the various decisions, opinions, and regulations 
which affect the practical operation of that 
portion of the law. 

Mr. Bolles is well known as the editor of the 
Bankers’ Magazine, and as the author of a 
financial history of the United States, and of 
several other books on kindred subjects. He is 
also Professor of Political Economy and Fi- 
nance in the University of Pennsylvania. This, 
his last work, is one of the best, but it is the 
least original. Much of the material has been 
derived from sources to which no credit is 
given. The impression apparently sought to be 
produced is, that the book is the result of a 
laborious exploration of an unknown field ; 
that the cases and opinions cited have for the 
first time been gathered from the State and Fede- 
ral reports, and from other original documents. 
The value of the book would have been material- 
ly enhanced if full information had been given 
as to the origin and growth of the Banking Act, 
and the commentary upon it, with due credit 
to the various writers upon these and kindred 
subjects, whose publications have the high 
sanction of general approval. These refer- 
ences might have been embodied in a preface 
sketching the gradual growth of the material 
which Mr. Bolles has so skilfully utilized. 

The absence of such references is a grave de- 
fect, and is but poorly compensated for by any 
factitious credit for original research which the 
author may acquire. It is important to know 
the form of the law at different stages of its 
history; how the language and effect of the act 
of 1863 differed from that of the act of 1864, op 
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as it subsequently appeared in the Ri 
Statutes of the United States. It 
ceedingly valuable in legal practice to under 
stand the underlying reasons that led to the va 


rious changes and developments of the law as 





they occurred from time to time l 
repeat, might have been explained in a pre 
face. 
vades the body of the work in that it does not 


But, further, an analogous defect per 


give the dates of decisions cited, or the vdjud 
the 


preface 


eating tribunals, or dates of the official 
opinions. The 
the comparative values of decisions on the same 
point in Federal and State courts, 
aided laymen to form some intelligent opinion 
as to the W hers 
there are conflicting decisions, no attempt is 


might have set fortl 
and thus 


worth of those decisi 


nS, 


made to correlate the points of agreement so as 
to arrive at the best attainable resultant Chis 


} 


be no great t 


toa lawyer may disadvantave. bu 
the book is intended for laymen, for bankers t 
As another re 
sult of the absence of a comprehensive view of 
the material 


prominence when they should have been omit 


refer to at a moment’s notice 


handled, obsolete laws are given 


ted; decisions are cited, without distinctive re 
mark, which have been seriously affected 





authorities by those of later dates and of higher 
courts; and laws actually in force are omitted, 
because erroneously supposed to be obsolete 

An example of the retention of an 
law is that of the sections imposing the tw 
cent stamp tax on bank checks (pp. 272-27 
without referring to the repeal, in 1883, of this 
law, so long regarded by the banks and the pub 
lic as unequal and burdensome 
on taxation, commencing on page 
an example of a citation of de: 
regard to their order in date or rel 
No subject has been so prolific of con 
and it is to-day of vital im 
The 


have been most contradictory and confusing, and 


the courts as this, 


decisions rendered 


portance to the banks 


require to be most carefully arranged and con 


sidered in order that a national bank in 


given State may acquire intelligent informa 


tion as to the course of conduct it should pur 
sue in order to avoid unjust taxation. Thr 
failure so to arrange and consider in this chap 
ter is rendered more conspicuous by the fact 


that Mr Williams of 
prepared a most exhaustive 


Chauncey P 
paper on the subject, which was read at tl 
Convention of the Ameri 
tion at Pittsburgh in October last 

A most 
Mr. Bolles is that of section 5242 
States 
attachment, injunction, or 


‘an Bankers’ 
important omission in the bo 

of the United 
Revised Statutes, providing that 


issued in any suit in any 


municipal court against a national bank, be 
fore final judgment. This section is necessary 
to the protection of the banking business, and 
prior to 1882 the courts had rendered sev 

decisions reeognizing its force he act 


July 12, 1882, contained a 





changing the standing of nat l 
judicial tribunals, and immediately a questi 


i 
arose whether section 5242 was abrogated 
the later act. It was then decided that t} 
section had not been affected by tl i 


July 12, i882, and that it contit 
before. 

It only remains to consider the sources t 
which Mr. 
the material for his book, as to whic} 
has maintained a strict 


he has covered, far from being an unknow1 


Bolles has drawn the m 
silen lh 


field, had previously been investicat: 


explorers. There are a very lar 


works similar in character to t 


In wh 


ch some parts of the s 


examination 


execution shall be 


State. ¢ nt r 
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Schweitzerhof Hotel, 
ing very opulent people, a wandering beggar 
minstrel sang for half an hour his songs, and 


in which there were lodg- 


played his guitar. About a hundred people 
listened to him. The minstrel thrice asked you 
all to give him something. Noone person gave 
him a thing, and many made sport of him.” 


“This 
fact.” 


After which the writer says: is not 


an invention, but an actual 


Nekh- | 


liudoff describes the really charming music of | 


the Tyrolese; and tells how, after the crowd 
had sent him off with jeers, he himself followed 


and brought him back to the hotel, and order- | 


ed ‘‘champagne, and your very best.” Both 
were treated with scorn, not only by an English 
lord and his lady,who were in the dining-room, 
but even by the servants. ‘I treated the lit- 


tle man exactly like an equal before all that | 


audience of servants; and then, with all the re- 
spect I was able to express in my behavior, I 
took off my bat and pressed his hand with its 
dry and hardened fingers.” 

** Albert ” 
talented violinist, who is very weak morally 
(though not immoral) and very shabby. We 
are told how a kind-hearted bachelor took him 
to his own rooms and, with the aid of his ser- 
vant, tried to make him better. The ‘‘ Three 
Deaths” are of a selfish, 
“lady”; of a peasant coachman, who just be- 
fore death gives another coachman 


is another story of a musician, a 


those querulous 


his his 


The Nation. 


enthusiasm.” Notwithstanding the scantiness 
of their daily wages (from 7 to 12 copecks, of 
which they have control of but one-half), they 
urgently insist upon buying these tracts with 
their own money. They carry them away into 
exile or to their village homes, in order there 
still to treasure them or to give them to others. 
We may remark here that the author takes no 
copyright for these tracts; any one may print 


| them, and they may be bought for 5 copecks 


(about 2 cents), or less, apiece. * What People 
Live By’ and two in Mrs. Delano’s other vo- 
lume are accompanied by good copies of ilius- 
trations made for Russian readers, and these 
add much to the interest of the tales. But we 
are sorry for the omission of the New Testa- 
ment texts that introduce two of the tales. It 
is said that Tolstoi’s literary friends urge him 
to cease writing tracts for the people and 
essays in sociology and religion, and to give 
himself again to the production of works of art 
like ‘ Anna Karénina.’ Mr. Kennan reports 
him as speaking “ slightingly, almost contempt- 


uously, of his works of fiction.” In this he is 


| as Clearly wrong as he may be right in taking 


boots; and of the ash-tree that the latter cuts 


down to make a cross for the other’s grave. 
Before leaving this volume we ought to mark, 


for correction, a puzzling error of the proof | 


reader. On page 4 is this: ‘‘ Ambition is a vir 


tue at your age, and with your means it be- | 


comes a fault and an absurdity when a man is 
no longer in the condition to satisfy this pas- 
sion.” 


and the word but have dropped out. 


the last volume of Tolstoi’s works, and belong 
respectively to the dates 1882-5, ISS], 
IS85-S6. The title‘ What to Do’ is from the 
French translation, the original titles 
given in the ‘*‘ Contents” of the volume, name 
‘“*Article on the 


being 


ly : census in’ Moscow,” 


After the word ‘* means” a semi-colon | 


to tract-writing. Only the future can show. 

The author of ‘The Vagrant and Other 
Tales,’ we learn from the *‘ Biographical Note,” 
is a young writer, his first sketches having 
appeared in 1879. The tales in this volume, 
with two exceptions, are told of Siberian life, 
or of vagrants (escaped or escaping prisoners). 
Want of space detailed account. 
Suftice it to say that the volume is exceedingly 
interesting both in matter andin manner. The 
translator deserves the thanks of every reader 
for marking the accents of all Russian proper 
names. And we must put on record to her 
credit the fact that she did not write the note 


forbids a 


| on page 78, which mistakenly speaks of ‘‘ the 
The next. three books on our list are all from | 


and | 


| 


‘Thoughts evoked by the census of Moscow,” | 


‘*On the significance of science and art,” ‘*On 
labor and luxury,” and ‘‘ To women.” It would 


the translator has herself given an excellent 
analysis of the volume in the Atlantic Monthly 
for July, 1SS87, under the title ‘‘Count Tolstoi 
and the Public Censor.” 
tence of ‘* To women”: 
mothers, in your hands, more than in those of 
all others, lies the salvation of the world !” 

The tale *What People Live By, says a re 


We quote the last sen- 
“Yes, ye women and 


cent Russian writer upon Tolstoi, teaches forci- 
bly the lesson of brotherly love *‘ to the old and 
the young, to the cultured man and the ple- 
beian, to the happy and the unhappy.” It and 
the first of the next volume are told of shoe- 
makers; and it is well known that our author 
is an active member of that guild. 

‘In Happiness "—there is in the 


Pursuit of 


| tion, most praiseworthy. 


Yakiits inhabitants of Yaktitsk”; the 
Yaktts being one of several races inhabiting 
the district whose capital is Yakutsk. The 
editor or proof-reader, in his anxiety to dis- 


or 


| tinguish the author’s notes, appended to all 


om.) 


others the abbreviation r 
The work of the translators of the vol- 
umes under notice is, with some qualifica- 


Mr. Dole sometimes 


| misses the meaning, and sometimes obscures it, 
be superfluous to attempt a description, since | 


original no title corresponding to this—contains | 


four tales: *‘ Where there is love there is God,” 
‘* How much lard a man needs,” ** The two pil- 


’ 


grims,” and “‘ Ilyas.” They belong to the class 
of which the critic above quoted says: ‘* Con- 
cerning all these writings for the common peo- 
ple it may be said, that Count Tolstoi has suc- 


ceeded better than all Russian writers in solv- 


ing the ditticult problem of a popular litera- 
ture.” 
investigation made in the women’s section of 
the 
anian 
tened to by 


tered, with great interest, and some with real 


Petersburg prison (formerly the Lithu- 
Castle). ‘All tales are lis- 
the inmates, lettered and unlet 


Tolstoi’s 


In proof, he gives the results of an | 


as though not quite sure whether the point be 
this or that. When he gets the meaning— 
which is usually —it is well expressed, with 
words well chosen. In the matter of the exact 
and full apprehension of the sense, both Ameri- 
cans stand at a disadvantage in comparison 
with Mrs. Delano, who, as the publishers’ 
advertisement informs “a_ cultivated 
Russian lady living in Boston”; while 
again, has had so much experience with our 


us, is 


she. 


language that not an idiomatic fault ap- 
pears, and her work is very smooth. — It 


would of course be a truism to remark that, 
in translating, not only the sense but also the 
style should be reproduced as far as_ possi- 
ble. Inthe case of Russian the difficulties are 
probably as great as in any other language 
But, with all due respect 
for the opinion of others, we think this object 
may be more nearly attained by a somewhat 
closer literalness, a less frequent resort to cir- 
cumlocution and to the combination of two or 
three sentences into one. As a simpleexample, 
chosen at random, take the title of one of the 
tales : ‘* Where there is love there is God.” A 
literal rendering would, we think, give both 
more grace and greater strength: ‘' Where 
love [is], there [is] also God.” 


that can be named. 
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MARTINEAU’S STUDY OF RELIGION. 
A Study of Religion. By James Martineau, 

DD, LD. 2 volk, Oxford : The 

Clarendon Press; New York: Macmillan & 


Co, 


SVO. 


LSSS, 


THE distinguished ‘ Principal of Manchester 
New College, London,” was educated when 
Paley and the Bridgewater school were in the 
ascendant, and their influence is traceable in 
all that he has ever said upon the atfiliated 
problems of philosophy and theology. He has 
an unmistakable flavor of conservative sympa- 
thies, although not wanting in appreciation for 
the changes made during his lifetime. A Non- 
conformist and Unitarian by training and edu- 
cation, if not by birth, we should have expected 
that freedom from the trammels of traditional 
views which would insure less recalcitration 
against the revolutionary effects of progress. 
Two generations ago he would have been view 
ed with suspicion, because his resistance to the 
assumptions of orthodoxy implied logical con- 
Sut 
intellectual development is not always in the 
direction anticipated by alarmists. Fear and 
prophecy are not infallible guides. For Dr. Mar- 
tineau has not kept pace with the tendencies to 
agnosticism charged to the spirit of rational- 
ism. He appears now to many as a conserva- 
tive of the conservatives, He is an irreconcila- 
ble in regard to evolutian, and his previous 
work on ethics marks close aflinities with the 
theonomic views of Martensen. He is not, how- 
ever, behind the most advanced discoveries of 
science; nor is he wanting in the peculiar en- 
dowments of the philosopher, that comprehen- 
sive range of abilities which extend, like the 
mind of Leibnitz, with almost equal freedom 
and ease over all the possibilities of knowledge. 
Perhaps no Englishman except Herbert Spen- 
cer can compare with him equally in this re 
spect. Others may be greater in single fields, 
but they will be less able to command with his 
logical and literary power the resources of phy- 
sics, mathematics, natural history, ancient and 
modern philosophy, psychology, and theology 
for a comprehensive survey of all phenomena; 
or to use so forcibly against opponents the 
weapons of scepticism, 

Nevertheless, after every tribute of praise 
has been ungrudgingly bestowed, there remains 
a firm suspicion that any conversion which 
might accrue to his masterly argument and ex- 
position will only be temporary, and that the 
next reading of a scientific book will inevita- 
bly shunt us off into the fatal vortex of unbe- 
lief. The reason for this is a fact which our 
author, and writers of that school generally, 
have failed to remark with sufficient clearness, 
It is the universal demand of science that we 
put general theories and statements to the test 
of actual experience. Thus, if we assert the 
‘* yoodness” of God and also his creation and 
government of the world, science merely re- 
quires that we see whether its administration 
conforms to our idea of goodness. If God is 
said to answer prayer, science would test this 
belief by the same method which it employs to 
estimate the claims for ‘‘ thought transference.” 
We shall not decide which is right; we are only 
indicating a tendency. 

The present volumes have been awaited with 
considerable interest by students and scholars. 
They are the sequel to the ‘Types of Ethical 
Theory,’ which appeared about three years ago. 
It is an important and significant fact that the 
author conditions religion upon ethical postu- 
lates—a position the very reverse of theonomic 
systems current in the past, and one which 
seems to contradict his theory of duty laid 
down in his ‘Types.’ There he had traced the 


sequences of the most reprehensible kind. 
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the reader more intimate with Southey than 

does formal biography. The great fault of the 

book is the lack of an index, which might have 

been easily mad 

Classie German ( / ! ! 
William Cleaver Wilkin Chau , 
Press. 188% 

We have here another popular book consistin 

of biographical te rn mriy ) ; 

cal authors of Germany, with illustrat 

specimens of their works in Enelish transla 


tions, Such books have now come to be rather 
numerous, and Mr. Wilkinson naturally feels 
himself called upon to explain wherein his 
volume differs from preceding ones of the same 


general kind. He accordingly states that his 
book is, in the first place, smaller than th 
others. Secondly, it is‘ not merely or chiefly 
historical and critical,” but * historical and 


critical incidental! Finally, it does not 


* present long translated extracts 
bulk,” but 


interrupted, 


in bare un 


ble 
elucidated 





broken does ** present considera 
ted, 
of 
comment in explanation and appraisal.” 
other “ taking 
translated German text, and representa- 
tive, for the basis, the 


we shall seek so to edit the 


extracts, connec 


and appreciated by means quasi-editorial 


‘In 
words,” continues our author, 
select 


backbone, of the book, 
text as to invest it 


with flesh, its own flesh, to inspire it with 
breath, its own breath, to give it a heart, its 
own heart ; in short, to make it live, and with 


its own life, to our readers.” 

Not a bad programme, certainly. We may 
add that the book is written from the point of 
of and that it 
we suppose, intended for use in the Chautauqua 
The 
the main well chosen, a 


view evangelical orthodoxy, is, 


passages translated strike in 


Ithou 


classes, us as 


eh many of them 


have often done duty as illustrative specimens 
before. The translations are taken from va- 
rious sources, the author only now and then 


giving a version of his own 
of the ** eluci 


As to the quality 


criticism, lation, and appraisal ” 





which Mr. Wilkinson gives us, we were quite 
prepared for his statement that the selection, 
translation, and condensation of the illustrative 
passages cost him more labor and thought than 
the writing of the original text In dealing 
with Luther, Klopstock, Gerhardt, and oth 
er pious writers, our author is svimpathetic, 
and a trustworthy ‘ guide” for those who 


need such guidance ; 
Herder, 
tations. 


but in speaking of Lessing, 
Wieland, and Heine, 
The essay upon Goethe, for example, 
It 
statements, not usually quite devoid of founda- 


he shows his limi- 


is one long misrepresentation consists of 
and construed and with 
necessary qualifications so skilfully omitted, as 
to give a total is radically 
As to the author's literary judgments, 
“Tn 1826 Heine 
had published the first instalment of his master- 
Pictures of Travel’; what has there 
been in German literature since 7? *** Faust? is 
to the average 


tion, but so connected 


impression which 
wrong. 
we quote a sentence or two: 
piece, the ‘ 


dull reading, very dull reading, 


English speaker.” ‘* We shall not conceal our 
own contident opinion that the time will com: 
When men will wonder that ever such a hetero 
** Every child tn America should have them.’ New 
England Journal of Hducation 
‘The * Young Folks’ Cyclopedia’ should be tin every 
juvenile library I } t the ¢ ? ticut 
Board of Fducation 
YOUNG FOLKS’ ( n Things,..$2.50. 
04 »P. DDT. 1 ( Pe , g ) 


HENRY 


HOLT & CO,, Publishers, New York. 


f making 


Nation. 


‘he 


clite production imposed itself on several gene- 


rations of readers, or rather of critics, as a true 
triumph of genius and art.” 

The Bastille, By Capt. the Hon 
Scribner & Welford. 
think can better describe 
‘aptain the Hon. D. Bi 
to of the « 


who is worth listening 


Bingham. 
2 vols ISSS, 
We do not 


the 
* than 


we 
*k of ao | 
likening it 


yrham 


that rgan-grinder, 


Every writer on history 
ynbines natural and a 
We do not, in 
Wild violin-improvisation of Carlyle, « 
thor 


cequired qualifica- 
ill cases, expect or desire 
or the 
Macaulay, 
dull and 
the de- 


the 
showy ich careless brilliancy of 
wr the correct and conscientious but 
of 
gradation of the music to mere accompaniment 


charged 


one 


mechanical proficiency Freeman, or 


which is against 
but demand 
some scholarship and individuality of mind— 
not mere crank-turning. Yet this is all that is 
the Hon. Mr. 
Given a subject like the Bastille, 


limit to the amount of matter, 


»a political ditty, 


Taine and Treitschke; does 


accomplished by Bingham. 
and the only 
relevant and ir- 
write thereon, is the 


relevant, which one may 


publisher's estimate of the cost of manufacture. 
this class there is a dif 
to the degree that 
originality may largely be atoned for by grace 
of style. But Mr. Bingham’s style is utterly 


without vigor or euphony, and is so careless 


But even in works of 


ference of quality, want of 


that he ignores the difference between ‘‘ who” 
and ‘‘ whom.” There is nothing to say about 
the topics treated. A popular history of the 
sastille is necessarily an anecdotic history of 
France for four centuries, and this differs from 
other works of the kind only 
tractive. 


in being less at- 
means of 

the 
Iron 


who have no other 
about the League, 
Fronde, Mazarin, Richelieu, and the 

Mask—not to three hundred 
less conspicuous characters and incidents— 
find the 
British histories, the print is excellent. 


Those 
informing themselves 


mention two or 
may 
As in all 
The il- 
ions, on the other hand, are shabby. 


book worth examination. 


lustrat 


The Theor of 
late Horace Ford, ehampion 


“yand Practice Archery. By the 
archer of 


land for the years 1850 to 1859 and 1867, 


Eng- 
New 


edition, thoroughly revised and rewritten, 
by W. Butt, M.A., for many years Hon. 
Secretary of the Royal Toxophilite Society. 


Longmans, Green & Co, 1887, 
Wi 


comprehensive work on practical archery. 


>can recommend this book as a thoroughly 
It 
will be especially valuable to those who take 
more than a superficial interest in the subject, 
and to whom the ordinary manuals are by no 
means satisfactory. Mr. Ford was the found- 
er of modern scientific archery, and his best 
scores, Whether at public matches or made in 
private practice, have never been surpassed. 
We feel sure that those some expe- 
in and are fortunate 
enough to obtain a copy of this book, will feel 


have 
who 


who 
rience archery, 
renewed enthusiasm for the pastime, and will 
‘ores af- 
The chapter on aim- 
Mr. 


find a marked improvement in their s¢ 
of it. 


interest, as 


ter a careful study 


ing is of special 


Ford's expe- 





rience proved that an arrow drawn directly 
beneath the aiming eye was more certain in its 
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flight than one drawn to the ear according to 
tradition, and his unusual success was greatly 
due to this fact. The last part of the book con- 
tains the records of public matches in England, 
scores made in 
naturally most in- 
those 


and also gives some remarkable 
These 
to 

» standard « 


private practice. are 


and useful anxious to im- 


if excellence 


teresting 


prove and to have som 


Altogether, the work deserves to be owned by 
every one who practises archery. It will, we 
feel sure, meet a long-felt want 
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Life in the Confederate 
Ary. 


Being the Observations and Experiences of an 
Alien in the South during the American Civil 
War. By WILLIAM WATSON. 12mo, cloth, 
$2.00. 

General Contents: The South Before the War 

The Secession Movement—Life in the Confede- 

rate Army—In the South During the War. 
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Fohn Leech’s Pictures 
of Life and Charac- 
ter. 

From the collection of ** Mr. Punch.’ 
ing nearly 900 pages of pictures. 
in one magnificent volume. In an extreme- 


ly handsome and appropriate cloth binding, 
Price $10.00. 


Contain- 
Complete 


‘The genius of Leech has never been seen to 
greater advantage than in this gallery. Vorn- 
ing Post. 


‘We doubt whether in the whole range of the 
literary or pictorial art of the period, the earlier 
portion of the Victorian era has been elsewhere 
so vigorously, so truthfully, as well as so humor- 
ously portrayed asin John Leech’s inimitable pic- 
tures. The series has an importance beyond the 
amusement of the moment—it serves both to 
commemorate the genius of the artist and the 
character of the age.’’—Country Gentleman. 


The Crown Prince of Germany. 


wo Royal Lives. 


Gleanings at Berlin from the lives of their Impe- 
rial Highnesses the Crown Prince and Prin- 
cess of Germany. By DOROTHEA ROBERTS. 
With numerous portraits and illustrations. 
Large crown 8yvo, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt 
tops, $2.25. 

‘“*A very interesting volume. . A pe- 
rusal of this work will prove a capits il tonic to 
any dyspeptic democrat who has an idea that all 
kings and scions of royalty do isto indulge in a 
round of frivolous festivities and careless plea- 
sures. . . . The reader will tind in this vol- 


ume an abundance of attractive and interesting | 


information, which will do much te abate many 
popular pre judice s,and prove that where duty 
isthe ruling motive of action, the members of a 
royal family can do much to elevate a people and 
exalt a State.’’—The Nottingham Journal. 
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The Nation. 


“ Consider the Lilies, how they grow.” 


STANDARD WORKS ON BOTANY. 


Object Lessons in Botany. By Alphonso Wood, Ph.D. 


This work coutains, first, asimple treatise on the 
forms, viz., the leaf, and advancing by an imperceptible 
Growth, Life, and Classification of Plants. Introductory pr ‘ic e 


The Class Book of Botany. By Alphonso Wood, Ph.D. 


The Classs Book is of the highest grade. It includes a full exposition of the principles of the science, together 
with a Flora, or description of all our plants, both native and foreign, In this work each and every spe cies is de- 
lineated in popular as well as in technical terms, while a vast and ¢ omprehensive system of Analytical Tables per 
vading the whole Flora conducts the inquirer almost immediately to the point of his research, Introductory 
price, $2.50. 


1 hs a. ) < - Fl 0 
The American botanist and Florist 
Of all manuals of Botany published in this country this is the most suitable 

private study. The First Part, comprising Structural and Physiological Botany 
superfluous verbiage, containing all the principles and definitions of the arranged in lessons of suitable 
length and fully illustrated. The second part, consisting of the Flora, for the convenience and availability of its 
analytical tables and synopses of genera, the conciseness as well as completeness of its description of genera and 
species, the vast number of species distine tive ly described and the typographical execution, is unequalled by any 
other Flora in use. Introduc tory price, $1.75. 


How to Study Plants; or, Fourteen Weeks in Botany. 
By J. DORMAN STEELE ase? a Me stnashr yor Weeks’ ALPHONSO 


commencing with single 
higher combinations, both in Forms, 


science of Botany, 
ascent to the 
» $1.00, 


for class instruction as well as for 
is a concise treatise free from all 


science 


Course’ in each Natural and 


a series of Botanical Text-Books). 


Science), 


Four 
Instead of 
with root, stem, 


This work has been prepared in response to repeated calls from teachers for a Botany on the plan of the 
teen Weeks’ Series in Science. The method of the book is entirely different froin the ordinary one. 
treating special topics, as leaves, roots, ete., and giving examples of each sort, an entire plant, 
leaf, and Dower, is portrayed and carefully analyzed. Introductory price, $1.00. 


Wood’s Illustrated Plant Record. 


The value of botanical analysis : 
judgment, and generalization, 


The Botanical Outfit. 


Comprising all the utensils for the Gathering, 
dent of Botany should possess an outfit. 
ea. Itis sure to repay the investment. 
Straps, Knife. Plant Record, Microscope, 
class. Price, $8.00. 


Php. 


san educator, in developing the faculty of attention, of discernment, 
has never been, and cannot be, overestimated. Introduetory price, 


By Alphonso Wood, 


reason, 
oo cents. 


and Flowers. Every stu 
and great convenience afford 
14x11 in. square; Tweezers, Wire Netting, 
Every article in this outtit is warranted first 


Preservation, and Analysis of Plants 
Interest in the study is thereby enhanced, 
Outfit comprises: Tin Trunk, 
Pressing Paper, Trowel. 


Teachers and School Officers desiring the best and freshest te.ct-books on the Science of Botany are respectfully 
requested to communicate with us. Sample copies of any of these books will be sent for eramination, post 
paid, to any address in the United States on receipt of the introductory price, by the publishers, 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, New York and Chicago. 
A REMARKABLE BOOK. 


The Evolution of Immortality 


By Dr. C. T. Stockwell. Suggestions of an individual 
" . "CO . y _ ¢ immortality, based upon our organic and life his- 
° F »>p nS 4 ) F »p 2 > A 
THE ABBESS Of J VARKRE . from the tory. Cloth, large 12mo, gilt top, half-trimmed 
French of Ernest Renan. Translated by edges. Price, $1.00. 


**One of the most original and convincing arguments 
in favor of a future life for the individual which we 
have ever rea The book has the great merit 
of bre ee is written in a lucid sty le, and is of great in 
terest. Ve can detect some pl: wes where the argu 
ment might be strengthened, vet, as a whole, we think 
this book the strongest ever written in defence of the 
immortality of the soul.”’—Omaha World, 


*,* Mailed on receipt of price. Catalogues 
Agents wanted for this and 300 other books. 


Georges Delon and James F, Rhodes. 


This drama is not dramatic, not adapted for the stage, 
and is more nearly akin to the Greek philosophical dia 
logue than to the modern Parisian play. It will be read 
with as intense interest here as it was in Paris, where 
fifty editions have been already sold. 

The translators have fulfilled their 
scientious fidelity and marked ability. 


free. 
task with con 


The book is beautifully printed and bound. Price, CHARLES H. KERR & CU., 
$1.00. Publishers and Booksellers, 
—_—_— i75 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Sold everywhere, and sent by mail, postage free, on BOOK CHAT FOR I888. Vol. III 


age of price, by 
_W. DILLINGHAM, Publisher, New York. 
TAX THE AREA. 


A SOLUTION OF THE LAND PROBLEM. 
By KEMPER Bocock 
‘A well written, interesting and suggestive book.’’— 
The Critic. 


The KEY and COMPANION to 
MAGAZINES of the WORLD. 
COMPLETE LIST of all NEW books poor BOOK 
NEWS, ete., ete. Every reader should subscribe to it. 

PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 

Subscription, $1.00 sg annum; single numbers, 10 

cents. Send for sample copy. Published by 
BRENTANO, 

“A plain, 5 Union Square. 101 State St 
Ocean, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra, Paris. 

‘* A very complete system, which appears to deserve -_ 
the attention of law-makers.’’—Chicago Times. TON” PLL a a 

**Rebuts mauy of the theories advanced by Mr. JU ST REC Ell ED. 
George.’’—Philadelphia North American. NG . » . offered : 

“Simply an addition to crank literature ; the book of ENGLISH B all offered at 
a man too conceited to be aware of his own ignorance, 
and who rushes into print without taking time to 
think.’’—Henry George’s Standard. 

Price, 20 cents. 
JOHN W. LOVELL CO., 14 and 16 Vesey St., 


GERMAN SIMPLIFIED. 
SPANISH SIMPLIFIED. 


The following will be found eminently practical for 
self-instruotion : (1.) German Simplified—Complete in 
12 numbers (with keys), at 10 centseach. (2.) Spanish 
eeeaes numbers (with keys) 10 cts. each; No. 7 


all the LEADING 
It contains the MOST 


practical argument.’’— Chicage Inter , Chicago. 


Shipment of fine MOKS, 


very low prices by 
WORTHINGTON 
TA? 


COx. 


New York Broadway. 


YW. tee TERN, 


254 Fifth Avenue, between 28th and 29th Sts., New York. 


Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Taue Anita's British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classies. Catalogues of stock mailed on 
demand. A large assortment always on hand, and new 


now ; anew number on tbe first of every month ; lV: TATION.— BACK NUMBERS, VOL- 
Sold by el booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of umes, and sets bought, sold, oy | exchanged, 
price, by Prof. A, Knoflach, 140 Nassau St., New York, . /@ 5. CLARK, 34 Park Row, New_York Cit 


and simple 
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Longmans, Green & Co. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED : 


The Long White Mountain, 


Or, A Journey in Mancburia, with an Ac- 
count of the History, Administration, and 
Religion of that Province By H. E. 


James of Her Majesty's Bombay Civil 
Service. With a Map, 10 full-page Illus- 
trations, and 28 Illustrations in the Text. 
8vo, cloth, $6.00, 

**4 curious and original book of travels into a coun- 
try very little known or visited.”’ 


The Island: “4 Novel. 


An Adventure of a Person of Quality. 
RICHARD WHITEING. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
. Mr. Whiteing reveals power of a high or 
der. “His characters have the — of life and his 
scenes have caught a flavor of the freshness of nature. 
. The point of the book is its satire, 
work is rare as modern satire goes.”’ 


IIT. 
The Story of Creation. 


A Plain Account of Evolution. By Epwarp 
CLopp. Author of ‘The Childhood of the 
World,’ ete. With 77 woodcuts and dia 
grams. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.75. 

‘* The object of this book is to present, in as clear and 
compendious a form as the important nature of the 
subject. permits, an account of the origin and develop 
ment of the universe, with its totality of living and not 
living contents. There is no lack of —— expositions 
of that part of the theory of evolution which explains 
the origin of life forms; but the present work is believed 
to be the first attempt of the kind to deal with the 
larger question of cosmic development in a language as 
free from technical terms as seems possible.”’ 

Vv. 
Our Sentimental Journey 


through France and Italy. 


ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 
‘A Canterbury Pilgrimage,’ 


By 


Ty 


Such good 
—Scotsman, 


By JosepH and 
Authors of 


ete., etc. With map and 124 illustrations 
by JOSEPH PENNELL. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
$1.75. 


** This book is the account of a journey made over the 
old post-road, and followed by Sterne in his Sentimental 
Journey, today almost unknown to tourists. That 
they might faithfully keep to his route, the travellers 
rode a tricycle. The book contains over 120 of Mr. Pen 
nell’s sketches, and * A Mapof France as We Saw It.’ ”’ 


**A volume of uncommon and rather eecentric charm, 
The illustrations are quite admirable.’’—N, Y. 
(Sunday) Sun, 


Modern 
mistry. 


By Dr. Lothar Meyer, Professor of Chemistry 
in the U niversity ‘of Tubingen. Translated 
from the German (5th edition) by P. Phillips 
Bedson, D. Se. pe ey B. Se. (Vict), 
F.C.S., Professor of Chemistry in the Dur- 
ham College of Science, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, and W. Carleton Williams, B.Sc., 
F.C.S., Professor of Chemistry in the Firth 
College, Sheftield. Svo, cloth, $5.50. 


A Course “ 
Electricity. 


Vv. 
Theories of Che- 


Lectures on 


Delivered before the Society of Arts. By 

George Forbes, M.A., F.R.S. (L. and E.), 

a R. AS. M.S8.T.E. and E., Assoc. Inst. 
.E. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Old and New. Astronomy. 


By RicHarRp A. PROCTOR. 


*,* Part I. will be published about April 1, 1888, and 
the work will be completed in twelve monthly parts 
and a supplementary section. In each there will be 
sixty-four pages, imperial octavo, many cuts and two 
ates, or one large folding plate. The price of each 
part will be 90 cents; that of the supplementary section, 
containing tables, index, and pe face, 35 cents. The 
price: f the complete work, in cloth, $12.00. 

*,* Complete Prospectus will be sent on application. 
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